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THE THYROID GLAND. 
(WITH APOLOGIES TO MRS. HEMANS.) 


‘* WE hear thee speak of the thyroid gland, 
But what thou say’st we don’t understand ; 
Professor, where does that acinus dwell ? 
We hashed our dissection, and can’t quite 
tell. 

Is it where the macula lutea flows, 
And the suprachoroidal tissue grows ?”’ 

— ‘‘ Not there, not there, my class !”’ 


‘Is it far away where the bronchi part, 
And the pneumogastric controls the heart ? 
Where endothelium endocardium lines, 
And a subpericardial nerve intertwines ? 
Where the subpleural plexus of lymphatics 
expand ?— 

there, professor, 
gland ?”’ 
—‘* Not there, not there, my class !”’ 


Is_ it that gruesome 


‘*T have not seen it, my gentle youths, 
But myxcedema, I’m told, it soothes. 
Landois says stolidly, ‘functions 
known ;’ 
Foster adopts an enquiring tone. 
Duct does not lead to its strange recess. 
Far below the vertex, above the pes, 
It is there, I am told, my class !”’ 
Nature. R. M. 


un- 


APPLES. 


O CHEERLY grinds the cider-mill 
In Devonshire, that was my home ! 
All day its grinding pipes me still 
Across the weary foam : 
A fortni’t now 
Beneath the bough 
They heaped the mawns in Abbotswell, — 
Home, home in Devon ; 
And O, that pomace might I smell ! 


By Montreal the ships go down, 
And will return, like birds, with spring ; 
They take our fruit Canadian-grown, 
But none from England bring — 
No Gilly flow’r 
No Sweet-an’-Sour, 
No Rathe-ripe, Ribstone, Dumelow— 
Fruit, fruit of Devon : 
I think our apples taste not so. 


‘‘Would then I were where I would be! 
Then would I be where I am not ; 
For where I am I would not be, 
And where I would, cannot.”’ 
With apple-pips 
On happy lips 





The Thyroid Gland, ete. 


I sang it once, but now with pain — 
Far, far from Devon : 
And I would be that child again. 


The year draws on to his birthday 
Who shall at length my soul set free. 
Dear Lord, with scent of cider stay, 
Of Codlins comfort me ! 
In East afar 
There yearns a star 
For Bethlehem that gave thee birth : 
So I for Devon, 
Her orchards and her rare, red earth ' 
Speaker. Q. 


TO ONE WHO HAD WRITTEN IN DERISION 
OF THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 
DIsMIss not so, with light, hard phrase and 

cold, 

Ev’n if it be but fond imagining, 

The hope whereto so passionately cling 
The dreaming generations from of old ! 
Not thus, to luckless men are tidings told 

Of mistress lost, or riches taken wing ; 

And is eternity a slighter thing, 

To have or lose, than kisses or than gold ? 


Nay, tenderly, if needs thou must, disprove 
My loftiest fancy, dash my grand desire 
To see this curtain lift, these clouds re- 


tire, 
And Truth, a boundless dayspring, blaze 
above 
And round me; and to ask of my dead 
sire 
His pardor for each word that wronged his 
love. 
Spectator, WILLIAM WATSON. 


A SONG OF THE FORGE OF LIFE. 
BY THOR. 


WILD, wild is the sunset — 
The wind of sorrow sweeps there. 
God counteth each smart of the human 
heart ; 
Never yield to despair. 


Arm, arm for the welkin, 
God urgeth the forge aright. 
The Workman’s sledge on his anvil’s edge 
Hath a brand to temper to-night. 


Hope, hope until morning, 
Till the mists have rolled away ; 
God, who knoweth the goal of each human 
soul, 
Hath a charge for thy shield to-day. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
SEA POWER: ITS PAST AND ITS FUTURE. 

THE continents and islands of the 
world are growing tame and vulgar- 
ized. Already at the bidding of the 
old civilization they have surrendered 
very nearly all their secrets and myste- 
ries, and many of their idiosyncrasies. 
He who will may now go by train to 
Jerusalem or Samarkand. In Japan 
they brew excellent bottled beer and 
manufacture matches that strike only 
on the box. Both are exported to 
India. A telegraph wire is being laid 
almost through the village in which 
Livingstone died; the Sandwich Isl- 
ands have experienced a coup d’état of 
the most enlightened and least bloody 
European type ; Niukalofa, the capital 
of the Tonga-Tabu Islands, has a daily 
postal delivery ; Delhi enjoys a tele- 
phone system ; China buys her field- 
guns at Essen; the faithful Moslem 
from the farthest east makes the 
greater part of his pilgrimage to Mecca 
by steamboat; and the bicycle has 
crossed Asia. 

Nor are there in these continents 
and islands many corners which Euro- 
pean and American diplomacy can still 
regard as no-man’s land. Progress has 
occupied, as well as overcome, almost 
every one of them, and we are rapidly 
nearing the moment when an attempt 
on the part of any government to make 
the smallest further annexation will 
excite throughout civilization a com- 
motion scarcely less dangerous than 
would be excited to-day by a French 
occupation of Antwerp or an Italian 
seizure of Nice. The various conti- 
nents and islands are, in fact, quickly 
settling down into order, and the dis- 
coverers, the adventurers, and the 
chartered companies will soon find 
no more savage worlds to conquer on 
shore. But the sea remains. 

Twenty years, or a little more, may, 
perhaps, elapse ere the last scrap of 
Africa and the last Pacific islet shall be 
snatched from their aboriginal owners 
and formally added to the possessions 
of an older power. Thenceforward 


those who hunger for empire will be 
stinted of their ordinary food. 


No 
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| doubt they will continue to be as hun- 


gry as of yore, but they will have to 
starve, unless they either satisfy them- 
selves with the accustomed pabulum at 
the risk of provoking a great war, or 
find some other and still plentiful diet 
which, in default of land, will content 
their appetites. 

For thousands of years the struggle 
has been for earth. When the owner- 
ship of the whole of the earth shall 
have been determined, will there not 
arise an equaily keen and persistent 
rivalry for the mastery of the sea ? 

I venture to think that there will, 
firstly, because humanity will continue 
to be acquisitive ; and, secondly, be- 
cause we are already beginning to 
learn that the empire of the ocean, or 
of particular parts of it, may be, from 
the military and commercial points of 
view, no less desirable than the empire 
of the solid land. 

Some vague suspicion of the value of 
the ocean to him who might be wise 
and strong enough to take advantage 
of it may perhaps have flitted through 
the brains of those rulers of England 
who from early times exacted in the 
narrow seas the honor of the flag. 
But they obliged Frenchmen, Nether- 
landers, and Spaniards to strike their 
topsails, not so much because there 
was any clear and definite impression 
abroad that the dominion of the sea 
was a strategical and commercial ben- 
efit, as because the British race, in 
those days especially, despised foreign- 
ers and loved nothing better than to 
humiliate them, and because the How- 
ards, the Drakes, the Blakes, the 
Monks, and the Ruperts were truculent 
dogs who found pleasure in flying at all 
who approached them. It was a ques- 
tion rather of national pride than of 
studied policy. And so little was the 
claim to the honor of the flag regarded 
as being of serious importance, that 
in the very days when England was 
strongest on the sea and could most 
easily enforce it, she began gradually 
to cease to press it. 

In the last century, and during the 
whole period of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars, every Englishman 
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recognized in a general way that a 
great and efficient navy was necessary, 
indirectly for the protection of his 
shores, and directly for the winning of 
batiles, the destruction of the enemy’s 
commerce, and the accumulation of 
prize-money ; but no one in Europe 
seems to have then clearly realized all 
that preponderating naval power may 
mean to its possessor if it be intelli- 
gently employed. No one accepted it 
at its true and full strategical value. 
No one pointed out the significance of 
the Nile and of Trafalgar. It was 
enough to regard those actions merely 
as glorious victories in which so many 
Frenchmen were killed or wounded 
and so many French line-of-battleships 
destroyed or taken. British naval 
strategy, allhough upon the whole it 
was soundly guided, and although un- 
der Hawke, Rodney, Hughes, St. Vin- 
cent, and Nelson it was conducted 
almost flawlessly, was not professedly 
based upon scientific principles. Much 
of it was of the happy-go-lucky order. 
It succeeded, because the execution of 
it happened to fall into the hands of 
geniuses, who worked not so much by 
the light of reason as by the light of 
inspiration. The naval tactics of the 
age were of the same type. The ma- 
neeuvre of breaking and cutting off a 
part of the hostile line gave Great Brit- 
ain more than one glorious victory ; 
yet it seems to have been first adopted 
upon the spur of the moment, and to 
have been afterwards utilized again 
and again in response to the prompt- 
ings, not of logical deductions but 
of practical experience. That John 
Clerk, of Eldin, had advocated it from 
the armchair before it was employed 
in the Battle of the Saints is a coinci- 
dence only. It had been employed, 
and with success, before’ Clerk was 
born. And as for the particular ma- 
neeuvre of the 12th of April, 1782, it 
was the result of no deliberate inten- 
tion but of a shift of wind. There 
were such things as strategical and tac- 
tical axioms, but they were crude and 
general. Victories were valued chiefly 


for their immediate and most tangible 
Their probable bearing upon 


results. 
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the issue even of the naval campaign 
was not seriously studied. Their pos- 
sible bearing upon the issue of the 
campaign which was concurrently in 
progress on shore was often altogether 
ignored. 

It was from this standpoint, and 
from no higher one, that in 1822 Wil- 
liam James, one of the most pertina- 
cious of investigators and most plodding 
of dullards, published the best and 
worst of all naval histories in the En- 
glish language —that of the eventful 
period between 1793 and 1815. All 
earlier English naval histories leave 
very much to be desired not only as 
regards the arrangement of events and 
the attribution of them to their true 
origins and to those phases of change 
to which they conduced, but also as re- 
gards the accuracy of the facts set 


forth. Lediard is little better than 
Burchett. Schomberg is a great deal 


worse than Campbell. James set a 
new example. Except, perhaps, in the 
case of some of the incidents of the 
war of 1812, he honestly did his utmost 
to satisfy himself of the absolute truth 
of every statement which he submitted 
to his readers. He wrote hundreds of 
letters to the surviving actors in the 
events which he purposed to describe. 
He read and digested all the dispatches, 
logs, gazettes, previous histories, for- 
eign reports, and private narratives 
upon which he could lay his hands. 
He carefully balanced conflicting ac- 
counts, and arrived, in the majority of 
instances, at conclusions the correct- 
ness of which has never yet been 
successfully attacked. He went to im- 
mense pains to give the exact Chris- 
tian names of all officers whom he had 
occasion to mention, aud to analyze the 
true force of every ship the exploits of 
which he recounted. Never was there 
a man more painstaking, more inde- 
fatigable, more scrupulously conscien- 
tious — save, as I have said, when he 
was in presence of the stars and 
stripes. Yet, though he presented to 
the world a monument of his industri- 
ous patience, he failed utterly to give it 
a naval history in the proper sense of 
those words. His history is nothing 
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more than a long string of disconnected 
episodes, a series of miscellaneous dio- 
ramic views, each very well done, and 
each accompanied by an explanatory 
commentary, but each entirely disso- 
ciated from the view which precedes 
and from the view which follows it. 
After reading Mr. James’s numerous 
volumes the student is tempted to the 
conclusion that in the days of the Re- 
public and the First Empire the nations 
embarked upon naval enterprises as 
thoughtlessly as young English couples 
embark upon matrimony, and with as 
little eye to the serious and legitimate 
objects of the undertaking. He can 
distinguish very few traces of the exist- 
ence of steady policy or of intelligent 
and provident plans of campaign. He 
learns that at a given moment a fleet of 
a given force was in a given latitude ; 
but he is left to discover for himself 
how it got there and why it went there. 
James’s usual preface to an account of 
a hostile meeting between single ships 
runs to the effect that, ‘*On the 13th 
of March, in latitude 50° 22’ north and 
longitude 18° 14 west, the British 
12-pounder 32-gun frigate Pantomime, 
Captain Nelson Rodney Howe, being 
on a cruise, descried the French 36-gun 
frigate Chocolat,” etc., ete. He gives 
no hint of the general policy in pursu- 
ance of which frigates were cruising in 
those waters, and his omission to afford 
information upon this subject intensi- 
fies the reader’s suspicion that, to a 
large extent, in those days ships were 
sent hither and thither at hazard, that 
there was no proper directing brain at 
home, that the strategical factor was 
often absolutely neglected, and that 
actions were won entirely by the ad- 
ventitious and unaccountable presence 
of a superior force at the right point, 
by simple hard fighting, or by the 
heaven-born genius of the senior officer 
who by chance was upon the spot. 

Yet for more than half a century 
James was everywhere accepted as a 
great naval historian ; nor did English- 
speaking students ask or hope for a 
greater one. The truth is that James 
was a remarkable collector of facts, a 
brilliant diarist. Of the real historian’s 
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breadth of view he had no share what- 
ever. He knew not how to separate 
the important from the trivial. He 
was incapable of looking behind or to 
either side of the events which he was 
describing. He had no sense of the 
continuity of episodes. He expressly 
declares: “In reasoning upon the 
issue of any battle, I have found 
neither the talent nor the inclination to 
dwell on the consequences which might 
or did accrue to either nation from 
success or failure. The merits of the 
combat, considered as a combat, I have 
fully detailed and freely discussed, and 
have left the field of politics open to 
those who know better how to traverse 
it.” To say that James avoided the 
field of strategy with almost as much 
pains as he avoided the field of politics 
is to commit no exaggeration ; and to 
pretend that naval history can be seri- 
ously discussed without reference both 
to politics and to strategy is obviously 
absurd. It is therefore surprising that 
during the fifty years which followed 
the publication of James’s work, no 
English writer made an effort to ex- 
amine into the causes, the origins, the 
ruling principles, and the results of the 
series of events which James had so 
carefully but so inconsequently de- 
scribed. 

At last there arose in Great Britain, 
Philip Howard Colomb, and, in Amer- 
ica, A. T. Mahan. The former, an 
Irish naval officer, retired from the ser- 
vice in 1886 and consoled in the follow- 
ing year with the rank of rear-admiral 
and in 1892 with that of vice-admiral, 
was, at the period of his active life, a 
distinguished ornament of his profes- 
sion. His book, ‘* Naval Warfare ; its 
Ruling Principles and Practice Ilistor- 
ically Treated ”’ (1891), exhibits him as 
a very indifferent historian. He shows, 
it is true, that he comprehends the way 
in which the naval history of the past 
must be viewed ere it can provide use- 
ful lessons for the future ; but he is 
without the literary art, and he presents 
neither his facts nor his conclusions in 
such a@ manner as to convince the 
reader. Verbose to a degree, afflicted 


with an apparently incurable mania for 
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dancing round every subject instead of 
at once attacking it, obscure in his proc- 
esses of reasoning, and unable, in spite 
of the inherent attractiveness of his 
materials, to breathe life into them, 
Admiral Colomb has produced a book 
which is a little learned and _ perfecily 
unreadable. He has tried, and he has 
failed, to do what James left undone. 
Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., who is 
likewise of Irish descent, engaged, at 
about the same time, on a task similar 
to that in which Admiral Colomb 
gained no laurels. The American offi- 
cer, who is still on the active list of his 
navy, was fitted by nature as well as by 
training for the work to which he hap- 
pily turned his hand. Possessed of a 
charming style ; precise and clear in- 
stead of verbose ; completely conscious 
of what he intends to convey and per- 
fectly competent to convey it; and 
dowered with a perspicacious breadth 
of view which dwells on all that is im- 
portant and passes over all that is 
irrelevant, Captain Mahan has given 
us two very remarkable books, “ The 
Influence of Sea-Power upon History, 
1660-1783’ (1890), and’ ‘*The Influ- 
ence of Sea-Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812” 
(1892), books which, it may with truth 
be asserted, have already firmly estab- 
lished themselves as the standard stra- 
tegical histories of the periods with 
which they deal. Sea power, of course, 
has influenced the world in all ages. 
So also has oxygen. Yet, just as oxy- 
gen, but for Priestley, might have re- 
mained until this day an indefinite and 
undetected factor, so also might sea 
power but for Mahan. The predeces- 
sors of each discoverer were conscious 
that around them was something which 
was responsible for certain observed 
results, but the predecessors of neither 
knew exactly what that something was. 
Priestley explained, ‘‘ The effects are 
produced by oxygen; here is oxygen, 
and you may obtain it after such and 
such a manner.’’ Mahan announces, 
“The effects are due to sea power ; 
here is a definition of sea power, and 
secure sea power after such 
afashion.”?’ Not until a fae- 
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tor has been defined and separated can 
it be intelligently and fully utilized. 
Herein lies the merit of Mahan as of 
Priestley. The discovery of oxygen 
went far towards placing the science of 
chemistry on a sound basis. The dis- 
covery —for it is a genuine discovery 
—of the nature, limitations, and influ- 
ence of sea power does as much, and 
perhaps even more, for naval strategy. 
Captain Mahan’s discovery is now 
more than three years old, and during 
those three years it has been so widely 
written and spoken about in Europe, as 
well as in America, that its nature can 
scarcely remain unfamiliar to many. 
It will be here useful, nevertheless, to 
briefly summarize that portion of Cap- 
tain Mahan’s earlier book in which the 
elements of sea power are discussed. 
The author bids us regard the sea as 
a wide plain, over which men may pass 
in all directions, but on which some 
well-worn paths show that controlling 
reasons have led people to choose cer- 
tain lines of travel rather than others. 
We are to remember, too, that travel 
and traffic by sea have always been 
easier and cheaper than by land. The 
countries which border upon the sea 
may be looked upon in the light of so 
many mountainous tracts abutting upon 
the edges of, or isolated by, the wide 
plain aforesaid. It is obvious that he 
who dominates the plain, across which 
transport is so cheap and facile ; who 
can at will bar a path or trade-route ; 
and who at all times retains for himself 
the ability to move freely hither and 
thither upon every part of the plain, 
holds a position vastly superior to the 
position of any of his neighbors. If, 
moreover, this dominator of the level 
plain be also the possessor of a few of 
the abutting mountainous tracts, and 
of some of the isolated hills which rise 
from the plain, it is clear that he en- 
joys additional advantages, especially 
over those of his neighbors who, like 
himself, have scattered possessions. 
He can ensure and keep open commu- 
nication between his various farms. 
They cannot, save with his permission. 
It is not necessary that he shall have 
such absolute mastery of the plain as 
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to render impossible occasional hasty 
forays upon it from hostile _ hills. 
Those forays will uot materially affect 
the general result. All that is neces- 
sary is that he shall be always the real 
tenant of the plain, and that he shall 
be strong enough to make trespassers 
and poachers flee at the approach of 
him or of his servants. His hold upon 
the plain and its pathways will, if he be 
a wise man, tighten as the number and 
value of his farms and products in- 
crease; and as his hold tightens, so 
will his power and influence grow 
among his neighbors. As a foe he will 
be feared —as an ally he will be wel- 
comed ; and he will become the arbi- 
trator and peace-keeper of the district. 

Substituting the ocean for the plain, 
and the nations and islands for the 
surrounding and isolated hills, we get a 
tolerably true picture of the general 
conditions which make sea power the 
paramount factor in the ultimate solu- 
tion of the majority of international 
questions. We see also how trade and 
commerce beget sea power, and how 
important a bearing sea power may 
have upon land power. We moreover, 
if we still keep the analogy in mind, 
may distinguish at once the terms upon 
which alone sea power can be main- 
tained. It may be local sea power, or 
it may be universal ocean power ; but 
whether it be the one, or whether it be 
the other, it cannot be enjoyed by more 
than one tenant at a time in any given 
district. Again, the tenancy may be 
precarious, feeble, and uninfluential, 
ov it may be unchallengeable and all- 
dominating. And its nature is neces- 
sarily to a large extent controlled by 
the geographical position, physical con- 
formation, extent, population, national 
character, government policy, and com- 
mercial needs of the tenant state. It 
is useless here to enter into considera- 
tion of the modifying effects of any of 
these conditions. They must suggest 


themselves to all thoughtful men. The 
important point to which attention 


should be directed is the law that sea 
power, or mastery of any sea, in pro- 
portion as it is complete, confers upon 
its possessor an ultimately dominating 
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position with regard to all the countries 
the coasts of which border that sea, 
This is the gist of Captain Mahan’s 
discovery.. In his volume on * The 
Influence of Sea-Power upon History, 
1660-1783,”’ he tested what was at first 
only a theory, by applying it to the sec- 
ond Anglo-Dutch war, to the Franco- 
English war with the United Provinces, 
to the war of France against combined 
Europe, to the war of the League of 
Augsburg, to the wars of the Spanish 
and Polish successions, to the war of 
the Austrian succession, to the Seven 
Years’ War, and to the war of the 
American Revolution. So consistently 
did the theory everywhere fit in with 
the course of events, that all doubt as 
to its correctness disappeared. It is 
now accepted as a strategical fact. 
That it was left for Captain Mahan to 
discover is astonishing, for, after perus- 
ing his books, the reader is tempted to 
marvel that a law apparently so obvi- 
ous could have escaped the notice even 
of early historians. Yet late writers, 
like Arnold and Creasy, as well as early 
ones, have dealt with so remarkable an 
example of the influence of sea power 
upon history as is afforded by the final 
success of the Romans against Hanni- 
bal, without perceiving that sea power 
had any definite bearing upon the re- 
sult. As Captain Mahan says : — 


uture. 


The Roman control of the water forced 
Hannibal to that long, perilous march 
through Gaul in which more than half his 
veteran troops wasted away ; it enabled the 
elder Scipio, while sending his army from 
the Rhone on to Spain to intercept Han- 
nibal’s communications, to return in per- 
son and face the invader at the Trebia. 
Throughout the war the legions passed by 
water, unmolested and unwearied, between 
Spain, which was Hannibal's base, and 
Italy ; while the issue of the decisive battle 
of the Metaurus, hinging as it did upon the 
interior position of the Roman armies with 
reference to the forces of Hasdrubal and 
Hannibal, was ultimately due to the fact 
that the younger brother could not bring 
his succoring reinforcements by sea, but 
only by the land route through Gaul. 
Hence at the critical moment the two Car- 
thaginian armies were separated by the 
length of Italy, and one was destroyed by 
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the combined action of the Roman gen- 
erals. 

The fact that throughout the whole 
of his first great historical work Cap- 
tain Mahan endeavored to exhibit the 
successive naval events of a period of a 
hundred and twenty-three years as 
illustrations of the truth of one general 
law of the higher strategy lends a sin- 
gular consecutiveness and complete- 
ness to his admirably told narrative ; 
and I am delighted that in his second 
great historical work he has adhered to 
the same plan. The period covered by 
the two volumes dealing with ‘The 
Influence of Sea-Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire” is nearly co- 
incident with the period covered by 
James’s *‘ Naval History,’ and one 
cannot, as I have hinted, but compare 
the two books to the advantage of the 
newer one. The older one is, of 
course, far fuller in detail, but it is a 
book with no beginning, no plot, and 
no dénouement, whereas Captain Ma- 
han’s work forms a harmonious whole. 

The first volume begins with a sur- 
vey of the course of events in Europe 
for the ten years preceding 1793, and 
with an account of the condition of 
the British and French navies at the 
time of the declaration of war by 
France. The influence of the Revolu- 
tion upon the fleet of the Republic had 
not been of a healthy character. Many 
of the best officers had been proscribed, 
or had quitted the service in disgust ; 
discipline had been subverted ; and 
courage and audacity were believed by 
the chiefs of the government to be 
almost the only qualifications needed 
by the fighting seaman. Immediately 
after the outbreak of hostilities, Admi- 
ral Morard de Galles, one of the most 
capable of the remaining officers of the 
older and better school, wrote despair- 
ingly: ‘*The tone of the seamen is 
wholly ruined. If it does not change 
we can expect nothing but reverses in 
action, even though we be superior in 
force. The boasted ardor attributed to 





them stands only in the words ‘pa- 
triot,’ ‘ patriotism,’ which they are ever 
repeating, and in shouts of ‘ Vive la 
nation!’ ‘ Vive la République !’ when 
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they have been well flattered. They 
have no idea of doing right, or of at- 
tending to their duties.” Mutiny, mis- 
management, peculation, and anarchy 
produced their inevitable results. The 
British navy was in a better condition, 
but not by any means in a perfect one. 
Confusion and waste characterized the 
administration, and during the ten 
years’ peace the efficiency of the ser- 
vice had noticeably slackened. ‘ But,”’ 
says Captain Mahan, “although ad- 
ministration lacked system, and agents. 
were neglectful or dishonest, the navy 
itself, though eosting more than it 
should, remained vigorous; the pos- 
sessor of actual, and yet more of re- 
served, strength im the genius and 
pursuits of the people —in a continu- 
ous tradition, which struck its roots far 
back in a great past—and, above all, 
in a body of officers, veterans of the 
last, and some of yet earlier, wars, still 
in the prime of life for the purposes of 
command, and steeped to the core in 
those professional habits and feelings. 
which, when so found in the chief, 
transmit themselves quickly to the jun- 
iors.”? In the British as well as in 
the French fleets there was, it is true, 
some mutiny, but there was no an- 
archy. The forms of discipline were 
maintained, and though in more than 
one case the men refused to sail before 
their grievances were redressed, they 
qualified their refusal by adding, ‘* Un- 
less the enemy’s fleet should put to 
sea.’”? This spirit, the experience of 
the officers, and, last but not least, the 
material superiority of her fleet, placed 
Great Britain at an advantage from the 
hour when the first shot was fired. 
The relative forces, so far as ships of 
the line were concerned, was at that 
time : British, 115 vessels, 8,718 guns, 
88,957 pounds broadside weight of 
metal; French, 76 vessels, 6,002 guns, 
73,957 pounds broadside weight of 
metal. In 1793, therefore, France 
could not hope for success at sea. But 
although Great Britain entered the war 
allied with many of the nations of 
Europe against France, one by one her 
allies dropped away, until the island 
kingdom, with two-fifths of the popula- 
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tion of France, and a disaffected Ire- 
land, stood alone face to face with 
the mighty onset of the Revolution. 
Again and again she knitted new coali- 
tions, which were as often cut asunder 
by the victorious sword of the French 
army. Still she stood alone, ever on 
the defensive, until the destruction of 
the combined flects at Trafalgar, and 
the ascendancy of her own navy, due 
to the immense physical loss, and yet 
more to the moral annihilation of that 
of the enemy, enabled her to assume 
the offensive in the Peninsula after the 
Spanish uprising —an offensive based 
absolutely upon her control of the sea. 
Her presence in Portugal and Spain 
kept festering that Spanish ulcer which 
drained the strength of Napoleon’s em- 
pire ; and so, by slow degrees, the 
greatest military power that has been 
created in modern times was reduced 
to impotence. 

How the whaie thus effected the de- 
feat of the elephant is told at length by 
Captain Mahan. That the powers of 
the sea can bring low those of the land 
is a paradox, and this is, I suspect, one 
of the reasons why these volumes, 
although they deal with many matters 
which do not usually interest lay peo- 
ple, have met with such a general 
welcome. I need not summarize the 
course of events, or attempt to show 
what bearing each one of them had 
upon the results which were ultimately 
attained. No one will ever show this 
better than Captain Mahan himself, 
and therefore I refer the student to the 
two volumes, which are published in 
Boston by Messrs. Little, Brown and 
Co., and in London by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, Marston and Co., limited, 
and which do not, in my humble opin- 
ion, contain a page that cannot be read 
with pleasure as well as with profit by 
any man for whom foreign politics, the 
history of the rise and fall of nations, 
and the sources of national greatness 
possess the slightest attractions. My 
purpose here is first to endeavor to 
indicate broadly the processes by 
which, in the period under considera- 
tion, Great Britain established the pre- 
dominance of her sea power; next to 
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show some of the effects which that 
predominant sea power had upon a 
military combination that had been at 
length reduced to absolute maritime 
impotency ; and finally to offer a few 
conclusions which seem to me to sug- 
gest to certain powers important les- 
sons for the future. I write, as far as 
possible, from the point of view of the 
unprejudiced and disinterested ob- 
server; from the point of view, if I 
may be allowed to say so, of a naval 
expert of neutral nationality ; from the 
point of view of a publicist who finds 
in the Indépendance Belge a tribune 
which is truly independent and truly 
international ; and, above all, from the 
point of view of one who ardently 
hopes for continued peace, for increas- 
ing commercial prosperity, and for the 
advancement of civilization. 

The naval policy of Great Britain 
between 1793 and 1805 was not, espe- 
cially at first, a fixed and steadily pur- 
sued one ; but experience, aided by the 
intuitive genius of St. Vincent and of 
Nelson, at length set it moving along a 
path which, while the struggle contin- 
ued, it never again entirely abandoned. 
One feature in this policy was to spare 
no pains to improve and to maintain 
the efficiency of the personnel, even at 
the expense of some amount of deteri- 
oration in the matériel. The men were 
kept constantly at sea off the enemy’s 
coasts, were ceaselessly trained, and 
were, upon the whole, very well taken 
care of. Service afloat bettered the 
quality of the men more than it injured 
the ships, and historically, as Captain 
Mahan points out, “good men with 
poor ships are better than poor men 
with good ships. Over and over again 
the French Revolutionary wars taught 
this lesson, which our own age, with 
its rage for the last new thing in mate- 
rial improvement, has largely dropped 
out of memory.’’ Another feature — 


even in the days when a course of ac- 
tion that was mainly defensive had to 
be followed — was the practice of treat- 
ing the sea as British territory, and of 
endeavoring to hold it right up to the 
shore of the country with which hostil- 
ities happened to be in progress. 


This 
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practice had the effect of giving to the 
British fleets such advantages as re- 
sulted from the tenure of interior posi- 
tions. A third, and perhaps the most 
important feature, was the general rec- 
ognition of the fact that the first duty 
of a British admiral was to bring the 
cnemy’s fleet to action and to destroy 
it. The traditions of the service did 
not encourage a commander to attempt 
great enterprises of territorial conquest 
until he had either captured the float- 
ing foe or driven him into port, and 
this tradition, which found its most 
famous exponent in Nelson, was very 
seldom violated. The tradition was 
the lodestar of Nelson’s glory. In 
1798 it led him, after his feverish 
search of the Mediterranean, into the 
Bay of Aboukir ; in 1801 it enticed him 
to Copenhagen ; in 1805 it took him on 
that hot chase of Villeneuve. That he 
might come up with the enemy and 
drub him was, whenever there was an 
enemy at sea, his daily prayer and his 
nightly dream ; and when the enemy 
was in port, Nelson’s grand pre-occu- 
pation was to induce him to come out 
and accept battle, or, in default of be- 
ing able to induce him to come out, to 
goin and bring him out. Very differ- 
ent was the prevailing French policy. 
France built better ships than England, 
and gunned them more heavily, but 
paid far less attention to the condition 
of her seamen. After his voyage to 
the West Indies, Nelson was able to 
write, ‘‘ We have lost neither officer 
nor man by sickness since we left the 
Mediterranean.”? At about the same 





time, as Nelson also tells us, the allied | 
French and Spaniards ‘‘ landed a thou- | 
sand sick at Martinique, and buried | 
full that number during their stay.”’ 
And in 1801, Admiral Ganteaume, ad. | 
dressing his superiors, had to say, ‘T| 
once more call your attention to the 
frightful state in which are left the 
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cruise.”” The Englishmen fought in 
warm clothes and with full stomachs. 
Nor had the French the same practice 
at sea as the English. The standing 
French order seems to have been: 
‘“‘Husband the fleet in order that we 
may use it for ulterior purposes ; do 
not risk it in any such dangerous affair 
as a general action, unless, indeed, you 
be absolutely certain of gaining a splen- 
did victory. Even if you be not de- 
feated you will damage some of your 
ships, and so unfit them for the ulterior 
purposes which we have in view.” 
Often, therefore, for months, and occa- 
sionally for years at a time, a French 
fleet remained in port, steadily deterio- 
rating at its moorings, and sometimes, 
though in its own protected anchorage, 
meeting with such an ignominious fate 
as overtook, in 1809, part of the squad- 
ron of Admirals Allemand and Gourdon 
in Basque Roads. When a French 
fleet did put to sea, it almost invariably 
did so for some purpose other than the 
destruction of the fleet of the foe. If 
brought to action it fought well, but it 
very seldom sought action, and fre- 
quently —-though from no motives dis- 
honorable to its commander— it took 
pains to avoid it. It is unnecessary to 
point out which of the two policies is 
the more likely to breed a competent 
and confident race of officers and sea- 
men. From the first day of the long 
yar the British navy began to grow 
and the French navy began to decrease, 
until at last the island kingdom was 
almost undisputed mistress of the ocean 
plains around her. 

I say that she was almost undisputed 
mistress of them; but she could not, 
and no conceivable maritime supremacy 
ever can, wholly put a stop to the spas- 
modic incursions of corsairs and pri- 
vateers. England had for the nonce 
annihilated French sea-borne com- 
merce ; she had rendered it impossible 
for France to keep an organized fleet 








seamen, unpaid for fifteen months, | 
naked or covered with rags, badly fed, | at sea for more than a few days at 
discouraged ; in a word, sunk under/a time; but she could not prevent 
the weight of the deepest and most| French privateers and small cruisers 
humiliating wretchedness. It would) from preying upon British trade. 
be horrible to make them in this state | Frenchmen and some Englishmen, be- 
undertake a long and doubtless arduous | lieved that the guerre de course would 
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wear down or at least seriously cripple 
Great Britain, and the method of war- 
fare possessed the obvious advantage 
of being both cheap and profitable ; 
but it proved to be absolutely incapable 
of producing serious results. While 
the effect of the naval war, as waged 
by British policy, was at last decisive 
and crushing, that of the naval war, 
as waged by French policy, never 
amouuted to anything more formidable 
than an annual tax equal to between 
two and two and a half per cent. of 
the British shipping afloat. Under 
this tax British shipping not merely 
held its own, but increased enormously. 
In 1795 Great Britain and her depen- 
dencies owned 16,728 vessels ; in 1805, 
22,051. The prosecution by France of 
the guerre de course did little more than 
double the ordinary risks of the sea. 
The damage done was a mere fleabite. 
After Trafalgar, Napoleon strained 
every effort to destroy British prosper- 
ity by enforcing the Continental sys- 
tem. It was his last hopeless struggle 
against the inexorable influence of sea 
power. For this purpose, as Captain 
Mahan points out, edict after edict 
was issued to France and her allied 
countries ; annexation after annexation 
was made ; a double cordon of French 
troops lined the shores of the Conti- 
nent from France to the Baltic ; Brit- 
ish goods were not only seized, but 
publicly and wastefully burnt through- 
out the empire ; demands were made 
upon all neutral States to exclude Brit- 
ish manufactures and colonial produce ; 
the calamitous Spanish War was in- 
curred ; and the fatal invasion of Rus- 
sia was undertaken. The game was a 
terribly costly one. It would have 
ruined Great Britain had not the sea 
been hers. It did ruin Napoleon. 

Such was the work done by sea power 
towards the settlement of the most 
general and tremendous conflict that 
the modern world has seen. Sea 
power, or, to put it otherwise, commer- 
cial and naval maritime supremacy, in- 
telligently employed, under ,the great 
Pitt and his successors, by St. Vincent, 
Keith, Nelson, Collingwood, Cotton, 
and Pellew, who were successive com- 





manders-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
and by Cornwallis, Saumarez, Samuel 
Hood, Strachan, Stopford, and a score 
more in other capacities, was too much 
for the most magnificent of military 
combinations, even though headed by 
a soldier whose ability was unique, 
and who in Europe wielded more power, 
commanded more devotion, and dis- 
posed of more forces than any other 
chief of whom history has left a record. 
The result was no accidental one. It 
was necessary ; it was inevitable ; it 
was the outcome of the strategical law 
which exists now as it existed then, 
but which only now is fully under- 
stood. 

Captain Mahan’s demonstration of 
this law of the influence of sea power 
has roused the dockyards of Europe 
and America to unwonted activity. It 
seems to have occurred to half-a-dozen 
maritime States that all the military 
advantages resultant from sea power 
may be secured, at least locally, by the 
creation of a navy larger and stronger 
than any of the navies of neighboring 
nations. This, of course, is an entirely 
false theory, for sea power does not 
rest primarily upon the possession of a 
strong navy, but upon the possession 
and the maintenance of a superior 
maritime trade. A navy does not 
make trade ; but trade either makes a 
navy that is strong enough to support 
it, or passes into the hands of more 
provident merchants. Spain had at 
one time the best trade of the two hem- 
ispheres. When she lost her naval 
supremacy she also lost her trade. The 
Netherlands inherited Spain’s  busi- 
ness, but preserved it only so long as 
the Netherlands navy was equal to the 
task of its guardianship. Yet it is true 
that a superior navy, although it can- 
not make a national trade, can destroy 
it by causing it to be transferred to a 
fresh flag ; and it is for this reason that 
the present general activity of the 
naval dockyards is significant. I do 
not mean to imply for a moment that 
it is in the power, even of a superior 
navy, to conquer trade to itself. After 
iong years circumstances might cause 
trade to shelter itself under that navy’s 
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flag ; but it is far more probable that 
the trade would go at once, not to the 
conqueror, but to the neutral who hap- 
pened at the moment to be best able 
to undertake the responsibility. 

If, to imagine an illustration, a naval 
war were to break out between France 
and Great Britain, and if the latter 
were to experience a decisive and 
crushing defeat at sea, she would lose 
her trade. But, in the existing circum- 
stances, it would certainly not pass un- 
der the control of France. There is no 
doubt whatever that Germany, which 
is already the second commercial 
power, would immediately become the 
first. Nor is it likely that Germany 
would fail to perfect her thus acquired 
materials of sea power by the speedy 
creation of a proportionate navy. I 
do not believe that such a transfer 
would be less disagreeable to France 
than it would be to Great Britain ; and 
although I have ample opportunities of 
perceiving that neither in France nor 
in any other part of maritime Europe, 
except perhaps in Italy, is Great Brit- 
ain regarded with feelings of even 
tepid friendship, I refuse to suppose 
that any power would deliberately con- 
nive at the obliteration of the United 
Kingdom for the benefit of Germany. 
Even Austria would regard with terror 
so enormous a disturbance of the bal- 
ance of power. 

Unfortunately France does not ap- 
preciate the necessary results, to Ger- 
many and to Europe, of a humiliation 
of Great Britain. She is, moreover, 
alone among the nations in refusing to 


is 


accept the law of sea power as it has | 


been formulated and demonstrated by 
Captain Mahan. France has no defi- 
nite malign intentions. Of that I am 
sure. But she chafes at being second 
instead of first of the naval powers, 
especially in the Mediterranean. She 
will not let slip an opportunity for en- 
deavoring to seize the position to which 
she considers that she is entitled, and 
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ing chauvinist, M. Frangois Deloncle, 
but I know that his utterances at Mar- 
seilles on November 4th, reflected for 
once the views of a large number of 
his countrymen upon the question of 
the British position in the Mediterra- 
nean, and therefore I cite them. ‘It 
is a good thing,” said the thonghtless 
deputy, “‘to remember that the Medi- 
terranean, the Black Sea, and the Red 
Sea belong to the Latin, the Greek, the 
Slav, and the Arab races, who are 
either born on, or have colonized their 
shores. The Anglo-Saxons are aliens 
there, and not regular settlers. Neither 
the Latins, the Greeks, the Slavs, nor 
the Arabs will permit them to establish 
themselves there permanently, for the 
Anglo-Saxon is theirenemy. This fact 
is proved by the heap of telegrams 
which I received from Spain, from 
Greece, and from Turkey on the occa- 
sion of our recent demonstrations at 
Toulon.’”? M. Deloncle then exhibited 
telegrams from Barcelona, Cadiz, Se- 
ville, Almeira, Athens, Smyrna, and 
Alexandria, in which occurred such 
phrases as ‘ Long live the Mediterra- 
nean!’’ Long live the union of France, 
Russia, and Spain in the Mediterra- 
nean |”? ete. 

Itis this thoughtless and short-sighted 
impulsiveness of many Frenchmen — 
who, by the way, know less about Great 
Britain than about Cochin China — that 
constitutes the real European danger. 
Ido not speak solely of the danger to 
Great Britain, but more particularly of 
the danger to the balance of power, 
which is now in equilibrium, and to the 





| 
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maintenance of the general peace for 
which all good men pray. France 
would pull down England, regardless 
of, or blind to, the fact that the vacated 
place would be occupied by Germany. 
She persists in believing that she could 
take it. And this is because, as I have 
said, she will not accept Captain Ma- 
han’s law of sea power. The strate- 
gical heresies of the jeune école of naval 


which she fondly supposes would give | officers, headed by Rear-Admiral Re- 


her sea power in the full sense. 
she is making ready accordingly. 


not attach the smallest importance to | French public men. 


And | veilldre, “Commandant 2,’? and M. H. 
I do; Montéchant, are gaining ground among 


The new teachers 


the individual opinions of that amus-! assure them —I quote the recently 
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published text-book of the jeune école, 
‘* Essai de Stratégie Navale *’ (Berger- 
Levrault, Paris, 1893) — that ‘‘ France 
can be victorious at sea without battle- 
ships, and that she cannot be victo- 
rious at sea, and will condemn herself 
to final defeat, should she attempt to 
meet battleships with battleships.’’ 
They declare, again, that the whole art 
of modern naval warfare consists in 
the employment of cruisers and light 
and fast vessels for the work, and that 
decisive results can be attained by 
coast-raiding and commerce-destroying. 
They have not yet succeeded in pre- 
venting the construction of battleships. 
Very many new and magnificent battle- 
ships are indeed being built by France 
as I write, and more are in contempla- 
tion. But they have succeeded in ob- 
taining the construction of a vast 
number of small fast craft, which 
‘could, no doubt, do an immense amount 
of damage to the commerce of a state 
like Great Britain, and they have suc- 
ceeded in persuading a majority of 
their countrymen not only that France 
can enter, with prospects of success, 
upon a guerre de course with Great 
Britain, but also that she may derive 
substantial and permanent advantages 
from it in return for a comparatively 
small expenditure of men and money. 
Anything that tends to diminish the 
popular estimate of the seriousness of 
war is immoral, and anything that 
tends to obscure the probable results of 
war is dangerous ; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that much of the teaching 
of the jeune école is as wicked as it is 
foolish. Unhappily it finds favor in 
France, where it has created an ag- 
gressive chauvinism in the minds of 
some even of those who do not accept 
all its dogmas. It is menacing peace ; 
it is encouraging false hopes ; and I 
regret to note that the policy of Great 
Britain provides daily encouragement 
to the hot-headed jeune école, and ag- 
gravates the danger of the situation. 

I am concerned not for Great Britain 
but for Europe. Great Britain pre- 


tends to the supremacy of the sea, and 
Europe is, upon the whole, resigned to 
her enjoyment of it. 


But British mar- 
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itime supremacy necessarily jostles and 
inconveniences many members of the 
European family ; and Europe has a 
right to demand that so long as Great 
Britain continues to put forward her 
claims, she shall support them so de- 
terminedly and with such a convincing 
display of her ability to maintain them 
as to accustom her envious neighbors 
to the idea that in a quarrel with her 
they are foredoomed to defeat. Upon 
no other terms is her presence in the 
Mediterranean either tolerable or de- 
fensible. If she be obviously weak, 
her Mediterranean fleet becomes merely 
a provocation. If she be overwhelm- 
ingly strong, her Mediterranean fleet 
becomes one of the most potent guar- 
antees of peace that Europe can 
desire ; for efficient sea power is as 
weighty as an argument for peace as it 
is infallible as a promise of victory. 
Efficient sea power — power propor- 
tionate to pretensions, proportionate to 
the interests which are to be guarded ! 
That is no true description of the pres- 
ent maritime power of Great Britain, 
either in the Mediterranean or else- 
where. I can tell Englishmen that 
they are very much mistaken if they 
believe that other nations aecept them 
at their own valuation. I can tell 
Englishmen that there are as good 
ships, as good guns, as good men under 
other flags as there are under the white 
ensign. I can tell Englishmen that to 
stamp a thing English is not nowadays 
sufficient to guarantee its superiority or 
even its trustworthiness. Great Brit- 
ain is dreaming while the world is has- 
tening onward with ever-increasing 
rapidity. Her sea power has ceased to 
be convincing, undoubted, recognized. 
To-morrow it could be shattered, per- 
haps immediately, by France alone, if 
only France had no other pre-occupa- 
tions, and if she were assured before- 
hand of Italy’s non-interference. For 
the citadel of British sea power, the 
vantage-point upon which rests the 
centre of the British position in Europe 
is in the Mediterranean; and, ex- 
cluded from the Mediterranean, the 
United Kingdom: would, in a few 
years, be no weightier a factor in inter- 
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national politics than the Netherlands 
or Denmark. It is scarcely an exagger- 
ation to say that it is only because the 
Anglo-Italian understanding is gener- 
ally imagined to be of an extremely 
cordial and intimate, if not of a formal, 
nature, that an effort has not already 
been made to expel the alien whom M. 
Deloncle openly speaks of as ‘the 
enemy.’’ No doubt the good feeling of 
Italy is very pleasing to British states- 
men who have not many friends else- 
where. But it must gall British pride 
to reflect that British sea power— 
which, in the old days, was triumphant 
over an allied continent—is now too 
decrepit to stand in the Mediterranean 
without the support of a country which, 
little more than a generation ago, was 
disunited and feeble, and which, to 
this day, has never thoroughly vindi- 
cated its claim to consideration as a 
state of the first class. Upon the dan- 
ger to Great Britain of relying, even in 
the smallest degree, upon a foreign 
country for the maintenance of a situ- 
ation which is essentially a perpetual 
source of offence to all the national and 
racial ambitions of southern and cen- 
tral Europe, I will not insist. But 
upon the risk to the peace of the world 
which results from Great Britain’s illog- 
ical and provocative attitude I may say 
something, for it does not concern En- 
glishmen only. And what I say is: 
“For the sake of peace, either be 
strong or have done with your preten- 
sions. In the Mediterranean you are 
an interloper, and, except for tem- 
porary or evanescent purposes, you can 
call no one there your friend. In the 
past, I admit, you have done a good 
work there; you have been upon the 
whole a benevolent usurper. In the 
future, if you be adequately strong, 
you may do an equally good work 
there, particularly in the direction of 
preserving peace. But if, while ceas- 
ing to be crushingly superior in force, 
you seek to remain there, you will 
speedily bring the whole European edi- 
fice tumbling about our heads. And 
you have absolutely ceased to be su- 
perior in force there even to France 
alone.” 





The Monthly Navy List for Novem- 
ber notes the names of her Majesty’s 
ships which, on October 18th last, were 
then in the Mediterranean. Since that 
list was published certain alterations 
have taken place. The Colossus and 
Inflexible have returned to England, 
the Ramillies and Howe have gone out, 
and the Skipjack has been put under 
orders to go out. We know, therefore, 
approximately, what will be the consti- 
tution of the fighting portion of the 
British Mediterranean fleet in, say, the 
middle of December. French official 
and semi-official documents supply us 
with particulars of the French naval 
forces in the Mediterranean. 

The reader may institute compari- 
sons for himself. Should he desire 
particulars of the thickness of armor, 
and of the number of torpedo-launching 
tubes carried by the ships, he can find 
them and other details in M. Léon 
Renard’s “ Carnet de l’Officier de Ma- 
rine’? for 1893, or in Lord Brassey’s 
** Naval Annual,” or in the ** Almanach 
fiir die k. u. k. Kriegs-Marine,’’ 1893. 
And while he is making his compari- 
sons and forming his conclusions, let 
him not forget that in the Mediterra- 
nean Great Britain has no dockyard 
where she can build anything larger 
than a sloop-of-war, and that her two 
naval stations there are in no sense 
self-supporting, and depend entirely 
upon Great Britain’s ability to supply 
and succor them by way of the sea, 
France, on the other hand, has at Tou- 
lon a building-yard second to none in 
the world, a practically impregnable 
arsenal which has behind it the well- 
nigh inexhaustible resources of France. 
She also has private building-yards in 
the Mediterranean at La Seyne, Mar- 
seilles, and elsewhere, and ample dry- 
dock accommodation. All her reserves 
of men, money, and raw material are 
on the spot ; all those of Great Britain 
are two thousand miles away. 

At the beginning of this article I 
hinted my opinion that when all the 
spare land of the world has been allot- 
ted and settled, the value of the sea — 
thanks largely to Captain Mahan’s 
teaching — will be perfectly appre- 
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ciated ; and that when it is perfectly | led the blushing young girl to the 
appreciated, the empire of the sea will | happy bridegroom. 
be hotly struggled for. British theo-| Pans of pitch and piles of wood as 
rists fully accept the great law that has|high as houses were blazing up and 
been laid down by the American writer ; | down the shore as far as the eye could 
but the British public neither knows|reach. Bright glass lamps hung by 
nor cares anything about it. It is | hundreds along the streets and alleys. 
apathetic ; it is asleep. France, though | Greek fire burned in dazzling scarlet 
she does not as yet appear to under-/| flames before the houses of both bride 
stand the true principles of sea power, | and bridegroom. Even the ships lying 
and though she is incapable commer-|at anchor in the offing had donned 
cially of securing maritime ascendancy | festal garb and lighted colored lamps. 
for herself, will certainly not let slip | Music sounded everywhere—fiutes, tam- 
the first favorable occasion for crip- | bourines, and the languishing melody 
pling the sea power of England. And of stringed instruments effectively in- 
she can now cripple it when she will. | terrupted by sudden blasts of trumpets 
The situation is one to sorely tempt her | and horns, while a shouting multitude, 
natural ambition and her inherited | praising the Ligurian’s delicious wine, 
prejudices. If Mr. John Bull is con-|and the charms of the young bride, 
tent to sleep himself away into impo- | surged from one great wine-shop to the 
tence, he will not have any of my other until long past midnight. 
humble sympathy when at length he| <A week later the newly wedded couple 
awakes to find that his traditional glory | prepared for departure. Meanwhile 
— already slipping from him — has van-| Philippus had created in Nepte a home 
ished beyond recall. But it is time, 1| which, though less spacious than the 
think, for Mr. Bull to be roused and| Pacuvius palace in Collu, was never- 
made to understand that, having as-| theless a pearl of beauty and comfort. 
sumed certain responsibilities towards} Jurta had watched the transforma- 
Europe, he ought now either to for-| tions in the once sober household, step 
mally abdicate them, ere he goes to/| by step—the labors of the Campanian 
sleep once more, or to rise and|artists who painted in the triclinium 
strengthen himself in order to carry |scenes from the history of the Greek 
them out. His present policy of pre-|and Latin gods, the capture of Europa, 
tension and powerlessness in the|the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, and 
Mediterranean, is perhaps the most| other pictures, the skill of the marble 
formidable of existing menaces to the|and stucco-workers, the mosaic-mak- 
peace of the world. ers, and the gardeners from Paestum. 
NAUTICUS. | Every small table, every Corinthian 
chair, which was placed in position 
filled her mind with the torturing 
thought, ‘‘ For her!”? Every carpet 








(Copyright, 1893, by LiTTELL & Co.] seemed the bier of her dead happiness, 
THE NUMIDIAN. every chest a sarcophagus. 


BY ERNST ECKSTEIN Yet she could not turn her eyes from 
sRNS STEIN, . 
AUTHOR OF “PRUSIAS,” “APHRODITE,” “THE| these things. It seemed as though her 


GHALSEAN BAGHAR,” UNE. consuming anguish must taste the last 
Translated from the German by Mary J. Safford. drop of misery if the Spirit of the 
CHAPTER VII. Storm were to have power to cure. 


THE month of December had come.|} Nay, in this obstinate self-torture, 
Over in Collu, undisturbed by poor}she even went so far that, with her 
Jurta’s secret tortures, preparations for|own hands she helped to arrange the 
the wedding were going on. rooms, here aiding the industrious Cal- 

A peerless festal night for the bril-|vus to screw on a costly citrus slab, 
hantly illuminated seaport commenced, | there fastening a curtain or pressing a 
when the flower-wreathed bridemaids'cushion into the framework of some 
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bronze chair or couch. Sometimes, 
while thus occupied, she smiled —and 
Philippus, who often looked at her, 
vainly tried to interpret the meaning of 
this smile. Was it indifference, and 
did it announce that the relief she had 
implored from the grey Spirit of the 
Storm had already come? Was it 
happy confidence, like the smile of the 
sick person who, though still suffering 
pain, tastes in imagination the joy of 
convalescence ? Or did it conceal that 
terrible agitation of the soul which will 
not utter its thoughts ? 

The freedman remained in doubt ; 
but that strange, absent, almost som- 
nambulistic twitching of the corners of 
the mouth always affected him un- 
pleasantly. 

Once he met her in the spacious, 
airy apartment, originally intended for 
a sort of sitting-room, but now fur- 
nished as the sleeping-chamber of the 
newly wedded pair. The Alexandrian 
carpets, the walls draped with Coan 
gauze, the simple yet costly furniture, 
the couch with the beautiful statues of 
Cupid and the superb onyx and mala- 
chite lamp-bearers — all produced such 
an impression of pleasant seclusion, 
blissful quietude, that a lonely heart 
might well be assailed by melancholy, 
even if it had no special relations to 
the future inmates of this peaceful 
thalamus. Jurta was standing at the 
right of the great purple-wainscoted 
niche where, on a gilt nail, hung a glit- 
tering hand-mirror of Corinthian metal. 
The Numidian gazed, as though lost 
in a dream, at her rigid image — and 
suddenly shuddered. A crimson flush 
suffused her pale face; she nodded, 
pressed her lips tightly together, and 
then hastily stepped back, like one who 
has grown giddy on the verge of an 
abyss. 

‘“‘He will not suffer it! He has 
promised to have mercy on me !”’ she 
moaned, as though bereft of her 
senses. 

Philippus had watched the scene. 

** What has he promised, and who is 
he ?” he asked in surprise. 

Jurta hesitated, then she answered 
firmly : — 


‘The grey Spirit of the Storm! He 
will not suffer the Roman to see her 
face reflected in this red gold so long 
as it gives me pain. And know, Phi- 
lippus, Aulus Pacuvius’s happiness de- 
pends on me, on me alone. I can keep 
it from him, shatter, destroy it — for- 
ever. The grey Spirit of the Storm 
has placed everything in my power.” 

“I don’t understand you,’ replied 
Philippus. 

Jurta pushed her thick hair back 
from her brow, looked up at him, and 
laughed like an embarrassed child. 

‘*T don’t understand myself. Don’t 
listen to what I say, especially what I 
sometimes say to myself. When will 
Aulus arrive ?”’ 

‘‘ Three or four days before the ka- 
lends of January.” 

** Is he in such haste ?_ Is not Collu, 
with its halls, and temples, and radiant 
sea more beautiful than quiet, lonely 
Nepte ?”’ 

“Of course. But what does that 
matter? Aulus knows his duty as a 
Pacuvius. If his presence here was 
formerly desired, it is now indispensa- 
ble. Or have you forgotten who will 
arrive at the end of the month ?” 

‘“*Oh, I know — the dealers from the 
oasis. As if Philippus were not com- 
petent to discuss whatever may be nec- 
essary ; as if he had not full power to 
make contracts himself.” 

‘You are mistaken. The men of 
the desert are obstinate. They will 
deal only with Pacuvius —that was the 
first stipulation. So there is no choice, 
unless we are ready foolishly to forfeit 
the new market for our wares now open 
to us.”’ 

The Numidian laughed. 

‘““*The new market!’ she repeated 
scornfully. ‘*Is not Aulus Pacuvius 
rich enough ? Or is it seemly for the 
rich to be insatiate ?”’ 

“Certainly not. But whoever has 
attained anything great, strives with 
noble energy for still greater things. 
Commerce and manufactures have 
their laurels too; there is a field of 
honor for the merchant on which he 
must press forward if his foes are not 





‘to surround him.”’ 
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“What are you saying?” she an- 
grily exclaimed. ‘‘ Where are the foes 
of Aulus ? The only one who deserved 
this name is Livius— whose daughter 
is now his wife.’’ 

** Livius Tabianus ‘was the most dan- 
gerous, not the only one. Do not 





undervalue the lesser enemies. Didn’t 
I tell you a short time ago No, 


I said nothing because it was then 
mere rumor, but I read in to-day’s re- 
ports that, with the aid of two Campa- 
nian millionaires, a company has been 
formed which has consolidated nearly 
all the purple dye-works in Collu—an 
alliance for the sole purpose of pushing 
Aulus Pacuvius and Livius Tabianus 
out of the way. True, we have not the 
slightest fear of this association, spite 
of its boastful name of Mistress of 
the Mediterranean ; but we must toil 
ceaselessly, and defend the standard 
like a faithful cohort.” 

‘IT should have expected quite a 
different course,” said Jurta, after a 
pause. ‘‘Scarcely wedded, scarcely in 
possession of this peerless flower, and 
again a slave of this daily struggle. 
Are not your honor, pride, the laurels 
of which you talk, mere chimeras of 
the brain? Why doesn’t he free him- 
self from the oppressive spell of his 
labor, and live for happiness and rest ? 
It is said that aristocratic Romans are 
infinitely rich in antidotes to the terrors 
of weariness. They study the arts 
and sciences ; they read the Latin and 
Greek poets ; they attend to the busi- 
ness of the state and the city. Why 
doesn’t Pacuvius move to Rome, where 
life is so grand and beautiful ?” 

‘Would you desire that?’’ asked 
Philippus, in astonishment. 

‘“*Yes, for then I should know the 
meaning of the revelation of the Spirit 
of the Storm.” 

** What did he reveal ?” 

“Lately, while roving through the 
mountains with my bow and arrows, 
something echoed in my heart as 
though a stranger’s voice had spoken, 
and when I looked up to the clouds 
which gathered again, I perceived that 
it was the grey Spirit of the Storm who 
accosted me. ‘Jurta!’ cried a loud 
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voice in my soul, ‘you will never see 
the Ligurian, for whom Philippus is 
now preparing a home, enter the house 
of Pacuvius ; you will never see her at 
his side; for the all-beneficent deity 
knows how you are suffering, and has 
pity on you.’ So the voice in my 
breast cried out, and I sat down on a 
rock and pondered how to interpret the 
grey Spirit’s words. And I divined 
terrible things for Aulus Pacuvius or 
for myself, in case their meaning 
should not be that the wedded pair 
would remain away from the Lake 
lands. But now you say that the day 
is fixed.” 

‘* Absolutely,’’ replied the freedman. 
‘* Duty requires it, and Aulus Pacuvius 
always obeys its commands. Yes, yes, 
dear child ; our master’s life in Nepte 
will not begin with singing and danc- 
ing, as many perhaps expected, but 
with earnest toil. Give up your 
strange fancies, I beg you. I mean no 
offence to the dignity of the grey Spirit 
of the Storm, nor any of the other Nu- 
midian gods; but there is a morbid 
over-excitement which, of late, I have 
often noticed, at Rome and even in 
Collu, . especially among the women 
who devote themselves to the worship 
of the Egyptian morn-goddess Isis. 
The more deeply a woman’s heart be- 
comes absorbed in such mysteries, the 
more surely it inclines toward self-de- 
ception. I knew one who publicly pro- 
tested that she held daily intercourse 
with the god Osiris, the brother of 
Isis. At last she became like one pos- 
sessed, and ended by leaping from the 
Milvian bridge while a splendid proces- 
sion was passing. ‘The Immortal calls 
me!’ she shrieked, raising her arms 
toward heaven, and vanished under 
the waves. I will say nothing of the 
dissensions in so many families, and 
the other adventures and sins of the 
enthusiast. So don’t play with fire lest 
you should be consumed before you are 
aware. What you said just now is the 
most arrant folly. If you will follow 
my well-considered counsel, you will 
stop these nocturnal wanderings in the 
mountains, where dangers threaten 
without and within.” 
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**T don’t know —— 

‘* Within, your dreams and fancies ; 
without, the wild beasts, which of late 
have grown bolder in the western 
mountains. Did I tell you that the 
shepherd Bathyllus has discovered 
traces of a panther? There are lynxes 
and jackals too.”’ 

** How wise and cautious you are !”’ 
replied Jurta, with a slight touch of 
mockery. Lynxes and jackals —terri- 
ble fées! Don’t you know that I have 
often hunted lions with my dead father 
— lions, with their brows of stone and 
muscles of steel? But the tip of my 
venomed arrow is more powerful than 
those defiant muscles, and Jurta’s 
shafts do not miss the mark. I have 
never wandered there unarmed.”’ 

**T don’t doubt your skill as a hunt- 
ress, and the poisoned Numidian ar- 
row, so costly and so potent, may well 
challenge the envy of all other tribes ; 
but to tempt peril without a purpose is 
a crime. Besides, I fear these expedi- 
tions may be fraught with still greater 
danger to your soul. You must listen, 
Jurta ; for some time you have caused 
me the most terrible anxiety, and I ask 
myself how this is to end -” 

** As the Spirit predicts: in deliver- 
ance. Don’t be angry if I seem fool- 
ish! Come, Dll try to conquer such 
feelings —and work, ah yes, work so 
long as my hands have strength. It is 
true, Philippus; during the last few 
weeks I have failed in what once com- 
pletely engrossed me — tireless toil for 
Aulus and his plans. This moving 
about the rooms of the house where I 
seemed so useless, has put me thor- 
oughly out of tune. I must labor as 
before ; I must consult, devise, and 
execute — or some secret fire will con- 
sume me to the marrow of my bones.”’ 

“So be it! Aulus Pacuvius will 
need you. So at least his mother Sep- 
timia, who most gratefully appreciates 
your work, writes to me.” 

Jurta nodded silently. The smile 
that hovered around her compressed 
lips was more mysterious. than ever as 
she walked slowly out of the cubiculum. 
The freedman sighed, and shook his 
head as he looked after her. 
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Commune of Paris. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COMMUNE OF 
PARIS. 

DuRING the Commune of 1871 I was 
living at what was then the top of the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, exactly oppo- 
site the Park Monceau. The view 
from my fourth floor was open and far- 
reaching —at that time it was not 
masked by tall houses that have been 
built since ; it ranged from the hills of 
St. Germain on the right, past Mont 
Valérien, round to the heights of Belle- 
vue, Meudon, and Sceaux, and to miles 
of the roofs of Paris away to the left ; 
in the middle, above the trees of the 
park, the Arch of Triumph towered 
above all. <A better situation could 
scarcely have been found for watching, 
safely and completely, the various de- 
structions that were going on. And 
we had the view all to ourselves, for 
every one who could run away had 
done so; people who, from duty, had 
stopped in Paris for the first siege, 
went out of it for the second ; the flat 
I lodged in was the only one inhabited 
throughout the Boulevard,—the shut- 
ters of every other one were closed. I 
could not, however, utilize my advan- 
tages during the first month of the 
Commune, for I was ill; it was only 
during the second month that I was 
able to look out of the window and get 
about. 

The bombardment from Mont Valé- 
rien and Montretout— which did far 
more harm than the innocent German 
fire had effected — smashed a quantity 
of houses in Auteuil, Passy, and the 
Porte Maillot district, knocked off 
nearly all the sculptures on the west 
side of the Arch of Triumph, and even 
sometimes damaged roofs and windows 
in the upper part of the Champs 
Elysées —did not reach into the Park 
Monceau. We were just out of range, 
and, after the first day or two, paid no 
more attention to the shells that went 
on bursting a few hundred yards in 
front of us than if they had been chest- 
nuts cracking before a fire. 

It was a dull and dirty time ; but we 
were in satisfactory security. The 
the 


Communards took money from 
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Bank of France and from such State 
institutions as had any, but there was 
scarcely any pillaging of houses. The 
Commune fought against the govern- 
ment, but, with the exception of priests, 
who were objects of its special enmity, 
and of young men who refused to serve 
in its regiments, very few private indi- 
viduals were molested. 

Food of all sorts was abundant, for 
as Paris was besieged by the Versaillais 
on one-half only of its circumference, 
and as the outside of the other half was 
still held by the Germans, who had no 
motive for stopping the entry of pro- 
visions, supplies came in regularly 
through their lines. 

The place was so safe that in my 
strolls about I was often accompanied 
by two little girls. I used to walk for 
mere exercise as a rule, for there was 
absolutely nothing of any interest to 
be seen in the part of Paris where I 
found myself. Indeed, during the en- 
tire duration of the Commune I beheld, 
until the end came, but two remarkable 
sights. 

One afternoon in the middle of May 
I was sitting reading, with the windows 
open. Suddenly the whole house shook 
violently, and a startling boom thun- 
dered through the air. I rushed out 
into the balcony, and there, before me, 
clear-edged on the blue sky, stretched 
upwards from the house-tops a perpen- 
dicular cloud, hundreds of feet high, 
exactly the shape of a mighty balloon. 
From it broke out incessant fulminat- 
ing reports, which sounded like a mix- 
ing up of the crackling of musketry, 
but more deep-toned, like the reso- 
nance of hammer-blows on iron, but 
more rapid, and like the roar of an 
express train tearing through a station, 
but more lasting. And the sight was 
even grander than the sound, for the 
cloud seemed made of countless silvery 
ostrich feathers, rolling rapidly, con- 
tinuously, almost regularly, round each 
other, in and out, over and over, turn- 
ing, twisting, twining. The sun shone 


glowingly on the whirling plumes ; for 
a minute they revolved in endless vor- 
tices, and then, softly, capriciously, 
began to change their hue ; here they 
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whitened, there they blackened, else- 
where they browned or yellowed; 
gradually they grew dim, both in color 
and in form; the convolutions slack- 
ened; the clanging peal died down; 
shapes dissolved; tints disappeared ; 
movement stopped; sound ceased. 
The grand balloon lost life ; it changed 
into almost ordinary smoke, immense 
still, but inanimate ; slowly its edges 
melted, slowly rents appeared in it, 
slowly patches drifted off from it. An- 
other minute and, excepting a few 
floating shreds, it had passed away. It 
had, indeed, been a spectacle to see. 

What was it? Of course it was an 
explosion, but of what ? 

I ran down-stairs, found the con- 
cierge trembling, saw no one in the 
street, and started off towards the 
Seine, in the direction where the van- 
ished cloud had stood. It was not till 
I reached the Pont de l’Alma that I 
learned the nature of the accident. 
The cartridge factory at Grenelle had 
blown up. The feathers were formed 
by millions of cartridges bursting in the 
air. 

That was one of the two sights. 
The other was the pulling down of 
the Vendéme Column on 15th May. I 
saw the column fall from the same 
window near the bottom of the Rue de 
la Paix at which Laurence Oliphant 
had stood on 18th March (the day of 
the outbreak of the Commune), when a 
bullet coming through the glass, two 
inches from his head, brought him a 
message, as he told me an _ hour after- 
wards, that he was to leave Paris at 
once and go back to Mr. Harris in 
America.} 

At the foot of the column the bronze 
sheathing had been partially stripped 
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1 * Among other interferences of Harris with his 
life and cherished wishes, he describes repeated 
recalls ‘in the midst of undertakings on which I 
was engaged for the community, just when I was 
getting things into working order. I was thus re- 
called from Paris at a moment’s notice, when my 
departure was most inconvenient, and I was much 
tempted to disobey orders ; but (it was at the time 
of the Commune) I had turned into a house to 
avoid a charge of soldiery, and a bullet grazed my 
hair. I took it for a sign that my protection was 
removed, and got away as soon as I could manage 
to do so."”’ (Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oli- 
phant, by Mrs, Oliphant, vol. ii., p. 81.) 
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off, and the stonework cut away to half 
its thickness, so as to facilitate break- 
ing. Ropes had been laid on from the 
top to a windlass in the street. A long 
bed of faggots, twenty feet thick, had 
been prepared to receive the falling 
mass, and, in expectation of a great 
shock, every window in the neighbor- 
hood had been pasted over with crossed 
slips of paper, so as to prevent fracture. 
The afternoon was fine; the crowd 
was great, made up mainly of the small 
minority of the population which sym- 
pathized with the Commune ; it filled 
every inch from the Rue de Rivoli to 
the Boulevard, excepting the Place 
Vendome itself, which was reserved 
for the Communard authorities. A red 
flag had been fastened to the statue, 
and flew out in the breeze. About 
three o’clock the windlass was manned 
and the ropes hauled taut, and then 
began the effort to drag the column 


down ; but, notwithstanding the chasm | 


at its base, it held solidly, and would 
not move. Fiercely, but vainly, the 
strain at the bars went on. Suddenly, 
something smashed ; the windlass flew 
back ; half-a-dozen men were flung 
lumberingly into the air by the recoil ; 
and the attempt in that shape had to be 
abandoned. After a delay of an hour, 
during which the stone was cut still 
further away, until the column at that 
point was pared down to about a quar- 
ter of its substance, longer ropes were 
procured, their ends were passed into 
the crowd, hundreds of eager hands 
laid hold of them, and once again the 
pull commenced, this time with direct 
traction. 

I had got the statue into line with a 
ehimney in the Rue Castiglione, so as 
to be able to detect the slightest oscilla- 
tion ; but there was none at all, —the 
eolumn, all wounded as it was, stood 
immovable. Five minutes passed, five 
minutes of excited hope to me, for, 
from the braveness of the resistance, it 
almost seemed as if the destroying 
brutes would not be able to succeed. 
At last a shiver ran down my back ; I 
had become conscious, after a particu- 
larly savage jerk on the ropes, that the 
line between the chimney and the 
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statue was no longer exactly straight. 
Slowly — very slowly — the statue 
swerved past the chimney ; slowly the 
great column bowed towards me — 
never did any one receive so superb a 
salutation; slowly it descended, so 
slowly that it almost seemed to hesi- 
tate ; in a great haze of spurting dust it 
fell. There was scarcely any noise, 
and no tremor of the air or ground ; 
but the twenty feet of faggots were 
flattened down to nothing, and the dust 
rose thick like fog. 

With a wild rush and frantic shouts, 
the people dashed past the sentries into 
the Place Vendéme, leaped upon the 
dislocated fragments, and howled coarse 
insults at them. 

Mournfully I went away, murmuring 
to myself, ‘*‘ Poor France ! ”’ 

All the same, that, too, was a sight 
to see. 

A few days afterwards, on Monday, 
22d May, about seven in the morning, 
/a servant rushed into my bedroom, and 
/woke me with a shout of ‘ Monsieur, 
Monsieur, the tri-color is on the Arch 
of Triumph!’’ I jumped to the win- 
dow, and there it was. Its presence 
there, in the place of the red flag of the 
day before, could mean nothing else 
than that the Versailles troops had at 
last got inside Paris, and had advanced 
already as far as the Arch. In that 
case they might at any moment reach 
the Boulevard Malesherbes! That was 
indeed interesting. 

I flung my clothes on and went out 
(on to the balcony. A dozen Commu- 
/nards in uniform were at that instant 
hurrying downwards past the house, 
looking nervously behind them as they 
_went. I glanced all round, but nothing 
else was visible. It was not till sev- 
eral minutes had passed that I caught 
sight of something red moving between 
‘the shrubs of the Park Monceau. It 
was the trouser of a real French sol- 
dier ; the troops were there. An offi- 
cer, followed by a few men, came 
cautiously out from the trees, advanced 
to the entrance of the Park, and looked 
|down the Boulevard. The instant he 
|was seen from below a dozen shots 
'were fired at him ; the bullets whistled 
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past us, high up. I hastened down ; 
but before I got to the door three or 
four of the red trousers had run into 
the roadway, had thrown themselves 
on their faces, and had begun shooting 
down ihe hill in answer to the Commu- 
nards. By this time firing had become 
general throughout the neighborhood ; 
but its desultory weakness showed that 
no serious resistance was being offered 
immediately round us. By eight o’clock 
all the posts of the Commune within a 
quarter of a mile of us had been turned 
by other troops and evacuated by their 
defenders, so that, excepting a chance 
bullet travelling here or there over the 
house-tops, we got out of immediate 
fire, and were able to stand almost 
safely in the street. As our house was 
the only one inhabited, the wounded 
were brought in there, and an ambu- 
lance established in the courtyard, the 
men being laid on carpets pulled off 
the staircase. A surgeon asked me to 
put up a Geneva flag at the door, to 
make it known that doctoring was 
going on there ; so [ ran up again and 
asked for something to make a red 
cross. The little girls tore up the scar- 
let skirt of a big doll and pinned bands 
of it on a napkin, which we nailed to 
a broom handle. That flag hung out 
until, late in the day, the ambulance 
was moved nearer the advanced posts. 
In another hour the number of pris- 
oners massed on the pavement under 
guard had grown so considerable that 
it became necessary to provide a tem- 
porary lock-up for them, until cavalry 
arrived to supply an escort to Ver- 
sailles ; the cellars of an unfinished 
house close by were utilized for the 
purpose. I spent the entire day in the 
courtyard of that house, looking on at 
the coming in of the constantly increas- 
ing crowd of prisoners —a most curi- 
ous and impressive exhibition. Some 
cringed, some swaggered, some defied, 
some cast themselves upon their knees 
and cried. About one-tenth of them 
were women, who, generally, were 
more violent than the men. A few of 
them were wounded. On their arrival 


in the courtyard their shirts were torn 
open and their pockets turned out ; the 
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names they chose to give were taken 
down (the list was made so carelessly 
that future identification was scarcely 
possible), and then, with much brutal- 
ity, they were thrust down into the 
cellars. I remember many details, 
strange, sad, ridiculous, or odious, that 
would be worth telling; but I limit 
myself to a single case, —and I choose 
that one, not because it was more re- 
markable than a dozen others which 
came under my notice that day, but 
because I happened to be able to follow 
it out to what appeared to be its end, 
and can therefore narrate it completely. 

About ten o’clock a young linesman 
staggered into the courtyard, bare- 
headed, ghastly pale, his tunic half 
stripped off. His neck was cut deeply 
open at the béttom of the right side for 
a length of nearly six inches, and the 
severed flesh hung down on to the 
shoulder in a thick, scarlet fold; he 
dripped with blood, and, literally, spat- 
tered it about him as he reeled in. He 
still held his rifle with his left hand, 
and with the right he dragged after 
him a young woman with nothing on 
her but a torn chemise and uniform 
trousers (which indicated that she had 
been a cantiniére of the Commune). 
With a last effort, the soldier flung the 
woman towards us, stammering out 
hoarsely, ‘*She has killed my captain; 
she has killed two of my comrades ; 
she has cut my throat ; and yet I bring 
her to you alive!” And then the poor 
young fellow dropped heavily, his rifle 
ringing on the stones as it fell with 
him. 

‘Tie that woman’s hands_ behind 
her,’ ordered the commanding officer, 
as the soldier was put upon a litter for 
conveyance to the ambulance. Silent 
and breathless stood the woman ; she 
seemed to expect immediate death. 
Her shoulders, her tattered chemise, 
her arms and hands, were splashed 
everywhere with blood; the expres- 
sion of her white face, with the hard, 
glazed eyes, the clenched teeth, and 
the strained distortion of the corners of 
the mouth, was demoniacal. Straight 
she stood up before us, her head 
thrown back as if to dare the worst; 
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she made no answer to the questions 
put to her. There was discussion 
amongst the officers as to whether it 
was not their duty to have her shot at 
once. But, though the case was clear, 
they shrank from commencing execu- 
tions by a woman, and, after some 
hesitation, spared her, taking it for 
granted that, when tried, she would be 
condemned. Her arms bound back, 
she was sent into the cellar. She was, 
however, the only one let off; from 
that moment every prisoner, man or 
woman, brought in red-handed, was 
taken across to the Park and executed 
straight away. 

At four in the afternoon the first 
column of prisoners was formed up 
outside to march down to Versailles. 
Under the pressure of many other vio- 
lent sights, I had forgotten the mur- 
deress of the morning, and when, in 
the ascending stream of captives, she 
emerged from the dark staircase into 
the daylight, her appearance was so 
frightful that, for some seconds, I did 
not recognize her. She dripped with 
sweat, for the heat below had been 
terrific ; the blood on her chemise and 
skin had dried into black cakes that 
stuck to her; her hair, dishevelled, 
hung in glued, glazed spikes over her 
eyes ; she had evidently been sobbing, 
and, as she could not move her hands, 
had been unable to wipe her face, 
which was scored with long, dirty 
stripes formed by tears and perspira- 
tion, and looking like fresh scars of 


burns. We all stared at her with 
horror. ‘Wash down that woman,’’ 
cried one of the officers. <A_ stable- 


bucket full of water and a horse-sponge 
were brought, and a corporal sluiced 
her, with a bitter grin. She did not 
flinch one inch as the water was dashed 
in her face; exhausted as she must 
have been by fatigue, emotion, want of 
food, and the sickening atmosphere in 
which she had just passed six hours, 
she stood like a cliff ; she shut her eyes 
and compressed her lips, that was all. 
Dripping, half naked, horrible, she tot- 
tered out into the street and took her 
place in the column, to walk twelve 
miles. The cavalry escort formed up 
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on the flanks. The colonel roared out 
to the prisoners : ‘‘ Look here ; if any 
one of you dares to attempt to leave 
the ranks he will instantly be shot 
down! Hats off. On to the ground 
your hats. Traitors like you march 
bareheaded. ats on the ground, I 
tell you, or Ill fire into the heap of 
you!” 

Five hundred hats and caps, of all 
sorts and shapes and colors, fell into 
the dust (to be picked up by the poor 
of the neighborhood), and the wretched 
procession started. 

Two months afterwards I was going 
through the prison of the women of 
the Commune at Versailles with Gen- 
eral Appert, who then commanded 
there. Thirty or forty women of all 
ages were sitting in a long room read- 
ing or working. At a table near a 
window was a young woman writing. 
She wore a neat brown dress, and had 


very bright, well-dressed hair, and 
singularly delicate hands. A memory 


started in me: she was the murderess 
of 22d May! I had seen those white 
fingers of another color; I had seen 
that hair less glossy and less combed. 
I stared at her for an instant, and then 
asked General Appert to find out who 
she was. He called the matron and 
inquired. The answer came, “Oh, 
general, she is the best and quietest of 
them all, and really an educated per- 
son. The lady visitors are quite fond 
of her, she is so gentle and obedient. 
Of course, there may have been some 
reason for sending her here ; and, be- 
sides, it is suspicious that not a single 
friend has come to see her, and that 
we cannot find out who she is. But 
there is not the slightest evidence 
against her, nor even any imputation ; 
so, as she is accused of nothing, she 
will, I expect, be set at liberty.’’ As I 
listened, another voice came back to 
me. I heard a broken cry of ‘She has 
killed my captain ; she has killed two 
of my comrades; she has cut my 
throat; and yet I bring her to you 
alive !*? The poor boy who had stam- 
mered out those words was, in all 


probability, dead, and could bear no 
testimony. 


Ought I to interfere? I 
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could only repeat what I had heard the 
soldier say, and that would have been 
no proof. The other witnesses of the 
scene were scattered, with their regi- 
ments, all over France. I held my 
tongue. The woman had perceived 
that she was noticed, and looked at me 
uneasily, with something of the ex- 
pression of that morning. I heard no 
more of her, and have always supposed 
that she returned in peace to private 
life. Perhaps she married, had chil- 
dren, and loved them. 

I may mention here that the majority 
of the prisoners were set free untried, 
from the same lack of evidence against 
them. Indeed, it could scarcely be 
otherwise, for it was impossible with 
such a mass of captives, collected un- 
der such conditions of disorder, and 
brought in so thickly, to write down in 
each case, with a view to future trial, 
the nature of the charge and the 
names of the witnesses. Furthermore, 
out of the thirty-two thousand pris- 
oners sent to Versailles a very con- 
siderable proportion (more than half 
perhaps) were innocent of all connec- 
tion with the Commune, and were 
arrested by error or accident. I will 
give one example of the mistakes that 
happened. 

In the next house to me an old coach- 
man had been left, at the beginning of 
the first siege, to look after a horse. 
The horse had been seized by the 
authorities and eaten, so the man re- 
mained with nothing to do, waiting for 
the return of his master. I chatted 
with him sometimes, during the latter 
part of the Commune, as he stood 
smoking at the door, and a very decent 
old fellow he was. Well, one morning, 
during the fighting week, he was look- 
ing on at the formation, in the road- 
way, of a column of prisoners about to 
start when he saw amongst them a 
groom, who was a friend of his. He 


stepped out to ask why he was there, 
and when, after speaking for a minute, 
he turned to come away, was thrust 
back into the column by the soldiers of 
the escort, who seeing him there, took 
him, 
prisoner. 


not unnaturally perhaps, for a 
He shouted in terror to the 
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people on the pavement, many of 
whom knew him, and two or three of 
them rushed to the prison to look for 
me and to beg me to get the poor fel- 
low released. It happened, however, 
that the officers on duty at that mo- 
ment were strangers to me, and some 
minutes passed before I found any one 
to whom I could appeal. When at last 
a captain of infantry had consented to 
interfere, the column had started, and 
we had to run after it for some dis- 
tance, and to parley with the com- 
mander of the rear-guard. Luckily he 
was good-natured ; he listened to us 
pleasantly, believed my story, and had 
the man brought out and delivered up 
tome. But the shock had completely 
upset the poor old coachman ; he could 
scarcely stand from emotion; he was 
got home and put to bed ; after some 
days he became better, but remained 
really ill, his heart having become 
affected. He left Paris, without his 
wages, directly the trains began to run, 
and when last I heard of him, was 
dying in his native village. 

Now I take up my story again on 
that Monday. The day passed amidst 
scenes of pain, absurdity, and ferocity ; 
but there was intense interest in it all, 
and I could not tear myself away. At 
last, however, the time for dinner 
came, and I went in to eat it. The 
little ones told me, with a mixture of 
awe and of the ignorant calm of chil- 
dren, that they had been watching the 
execution parties going across the road 
into the Park, and had listened to the 
reports of the rifles, especially to the 
coup de grace, which seemed to have 
impressed them most. Happily, they 
had not seen the actual shooting, for it 
was hidden by the trees. 

The next day, Tuesday, the same 
scenes continued. Amongst the pris- 
oners brought in during the morning 
was an Englishman, the charge against 
him being that he was wandering in 
the streets, and was unable to give an 
account of himself. He could speak no 
French, so I was asked to question 
him. He told me he was waiter in an 
eating-house for English grooms in the 
upper part of the Champs Elysées, and 
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that the master (who had formerly 
been a trooper in the Life Guards) had 
stepped out of his door the afternoon 
before to look about him, in the belief 
that fighting round there was over, and 
had instantly been shot through the 
back by a sentry at the nearest street 
corner. The man had died in the 
night, and the widow had sent the 
waiter in the morning to the Ba- 
tignolles, to take the news to a relation 
there. There was a disregard of possi- 
bilities about this proceeding which 
indicated the state of mind of that 
widow. I told the man that, according 
to the news we had, fighting was going 
on in every street of the Batignolles, 
that he might as well try to walk to 
the bottom of Vesuvius, and that he 
must go back. Thereon he asked me 
plaintively, ‘* But, sir, can’t I go to 
England at once 2? I do so want to get 
out of this. I am so frightened. Is 
there a train?’’ I obtained for him 
a pass from the general of brigade, 
started him off again to the Champs 
Elysées, and hoped he got there. 

That day the fighting seemed to 
thicken up again behind us ; the Com- 
munards were defending themselves 
obstinately at a barricade in the Place 
Clichy, which was about eight hundred 
yards in our rear, and lost bullets be- 


gan to come in at the back of our 
house. We stuffed the windows with 


mattresses, but the protection was in- 
complete. In the afternoon one of the 
little children was opening a glass door 
into the hall, when suddenly the pane 
above her smashed, and the splinters 
fell around her. Her first thought was 
that in some way she had broken it 
herself, and would be scolded ; but it 
was seen at once that a plunging bullet 
had come through the top of the hall 
window above the mattress, had passed 
just over the child’s head, had struck 
obliquely the glass panel of the opened 
door, and had cut itself in two on the 
sharp edge. The two halves of that 
bullet had fallen on the floor ; the child 
picked them up and kept them. Dur- 


ing the day forty-nine bullets got in at 
different windows of the house, but no 
At night we had to 


one was touched. 
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lie down on the floor in the central cor- 
ridor of the flat, so as to obtain protec- 
tion from the walls. 

But before we went to what we 
called our beds, the fires burst out. At 
twelve o’clock we counted twenty-two 
distinct centres of conflagration in the 
vast area of roofs, though, of course, 
we could not tell exactly where they 
were. The glare of the sky became so 
fierce that it seemed almost as if the 
atmosphere itself was burning. We 
gazed with consternation above us and 
below us at the universal furnace. 
And the great rolling masses of red- 
dened smoke increased the horror of 
the scene, for though they obscured 
somewhat the vividness of the flames 
and dimmed down their colors, they 
added a particular effect of lurid, low- 
ering, looming awfulness, that could 
only be called hellish. And, as if all 
this were not enough, bullets went on 
crackling past us, and rang against the 
walls opposite, and clinked upon the 
house-tops, and shells were bursting 
near, and broken glass and smashed 
stone and shivered slates were falling 
in the streets, and now and then a 
shriek of suffering arose. It was nota 
night to be forgotten. 

On the Wednesday morning a dense 
pall of smoke hung over Paris ; the 
sun could not pierce it ; the gloom was 
altogether special, unlike anything that 
fog produces, veiled, shaded, blurred, 
but not opaque, or even (properly) 
obscure. We saw the way about, but 
the way seemed unreal. And when, 
amidst that gloom, the news spread out 
that the Tuileries, the Hétei de Ville, 
the Ministry of Finance, the Conseil 
@ Etat, and other buildings of all sorts, 
had been destroyed, there grew a rage 
amongst the peaceful portion of the 
population that made them scream for 
vengeance. They had been proud of 
their loved Paris, and much of their 
Paris was no more. They tried, in 
their fury, to lynch prisoners, and acts 
of cruelty were committed, under the 
impulse of wild rage, that are known 
only in times of civil war. I saw that 
morning five men led out for execution, 
their arms tied back; and, as they 
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went, a crowd of women rushed at 
them, forced them on to their knees, 
struck them in the face, and spat at 
them. If the soldiers sent to shoot 
them had not rescued them, those 
women would have torn their hair off. 

The close firing of the day and night 
before was over ; the Communards had 
been driven back at every point. I 
heard that the Rue Royale was deliv- 
ered, so, after breakfast, I went. down 
to see. Notwithstanding the choking 
smoke, a considerable number of peo- 
ple had come out, and were staring, 
horror-struck, at the ruins. The killed 
on the Versailles side had been re- 
moved, but those of the Commune 
were still strewn about; and, here and 
there, a dead horse was being cut up 
into steaks by famished women. The 
day passed in comparative quiet, for 
the nearest fighting was removed a 
mile from us. 

In the evening I walked, with two 
officers off duty, along the Boulevard 
des Italiens. Of course there was no 
gas; the moon was hidden by the 
shroud of smoke ; the shadows were so 
misty that they were scarcely recog- 
nizable, the lighted surfaces so dim 
that they brightened nothing. The 
ground was littered everywhere with 
smashed fragments from the houses, 
with broken glass, with leaves and 
branches shot off the trees, with paper 
torn from walls where the innumerable 
proclamations of the Commune had 
been posted up, with twisted bits of 
metal and sometimes abandoned arms. 
All this ruin crunched under our feet 
as we advanced along the centre of the 
roadway, in single file, five yards from 
each other, so as to offer smaller marks 
in the event of our being fired at. 
got as far as the Rue Montmartre ; but 
there we were stopped by officers, who 
told us it was impossible to go farther, 
because there was an untaken barricade 
in front. So back we came, utterly 
alone, staring round us at the murky 
sky, the dusky moon, the tattered trees, 
the shot-marked houses, and listening 
to the screeching of rifles, the grating 
jar of mitrailleuses, and the crackling 
of our own steps. 


We | 
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Could that be Paris? Were we, in 
reality, in the Boulevard des Italiens ? 

Several times the sentries at the 
street corners called to me to join the 
chaine at the fires and help to pass the 
water-buckets (as was the usage then), 
but my companions answered for me 
and got me clear. 

After this infernal scene the com- 
parative stillness of the Boulevard Ma- 
lesherbes was quite soothing. We 
walked slowly, talking of the day’s 
work, and had got up nearly to my 
house, when one of the officers, gaz- 
ing ahead, exclaimed, ‘* Why, what’s 
that? No, surely, it cannot be a 
cab!” 

A cab in astreet of Paris that night 
was about as probable as an ostrich on 
an iceberg ; and yet a cab there really 
was, and at my door! I stared at it 
in utter incomprehension. At that in- 
stant, the concierge sauntered out, and 
I cried to him, ‘‘ What is that cab do- 
ing here? Where on earth has it 
come from ?”’ 

‘*Gentleman just arrived for you, 
sir. He’s gone up.” 

Never did I leap up-stairs so fast. 
My door was open; I rushed into the 
hall ; and there, taking off an overcoat, 
was — Oliphant ! 

He had returned to England two 
days before from the United States, 
had stopped a few hours in London to 
arrange with the Times to recommence 
his correspondence, and to get from the 
Foreign Office a despatch to earry to 
the Embassy as a sort of passport, and 
then he had come over with the inten- 
tion of reaching Paris somehow. As 
the Gare du Nord was under fire that 
day, no train could enter, so he had 
been turned out at St. Denis early in 
the afternoon. After some seeking he 
had discovered an adventurous cabman 
who, for money, was willing to run 
risks, had been driven, miles round, by 
Courbevoie, had managed to reach the 
Porte Maillot, had declared himself to 
the guard there as a special messenger 
to the British Embassy, and, at last, at 
ten o’clock, had reached the Arch of 
Triumph, to look down on Paris blaz- 
ing. After filling his memory with 
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that picture, he had turned to the left, 
and had come to me. 

I told the cabman to find a stable 
somewhere, and then I gave Oliphant 
supper, which he needed badly, got a 
bed arranged for him, and talked to 
him till four. 

Next morning I obtained a local pass 
from the general of division nearest us, 
and we two, after leaving the despatch 
at the Embassy, started off to try to 
reach the headquarters of General Vi- 
noy, who commanded, under Marshal 
MacMahon, the army on the left bank 
of the Seine. Our object was to ask 


him, as old acquaintances, for two per- | 


mis de circulation for all Paris, so as to 
be able to go anywhere, and escape the 
fire-chaines. We succeeded in our at- 
tempt, and we profited by the opportu- 
nity to see a good deal. One of the 
results was that we recognized very 
fully, from what we saw and heard, 
that if ever an army had sufficient rea- 
sons for relentless repression, it was 
on that occasion. It was said at the 
time, by outsiders, that it was mon- 
strous to go on executing prisoners as 
was done that week. But, in all truth, 
the provocation was atrocious. Half 
the city was on fire, and the other 
half was more or less destroyed ; the 
fighting was furious; and the shame 
of the whole proceeding was infinitely 
augmented by its being performed un- 
der the eyes of the German army, 
which rubbed its hands with approval. 
Finally, and perhaps more than all, 
the fierce blood of civil war was up, 
and cruelties and vengeances were em- 
ployed which, happily, are now un- 
known in international war. Of the 
fourteen thousand Communards killed 
that week, eight thousand were exe- 
cuted ; and at the moment the softest- 
hearted of the spectators declared it 
was not half enough. 

On the Thursday evening the situa- 
tion had so far improved that a dozen 
Englishmen, who had run over to see 
what was passing, managed to get into 
the place. Some of them were caught 
at once for the chaines, and were not | 
liberated until, drenched through, they | 
had passed buckets for some hours. 
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Some went about with us on the Fri- 
day. With one of them (Mr. Cart- 
wright of Aynhoe) we had an odd 
experience. We walked up the Rue 
Lafayette until we got directly under 
the line of bombardment from Mont- 
martre, where Versailles batteries were 
‘established, to the Pere la Chaise, 
| which was still held by the Commu- 
nards. The shells flew over our heads 
some hundred yards up, and we posi- 
tively saw them pass! As their tra- 
_jectory was high, and as we stood at 
| the centre of the chord of the are they 
' described, our eyes had time to follow, 
and we perceived, at almost every shot, 
| a black thread flash through the air. 

On the Saturday morning Oliphant 
and I attempted a drive in the cab, 
and, showing our passes every five min- 
utes, managed to make a real journey. 
We knew that the whole left bank of 
the Seine was cleared out, and we were 
assured (though incorrectly, as we 
found) that, on the right bank, fighting 
was continuing only in the quarters of 
Belleville and Pére la Chaise. So we 
started down the Champs Elysées, and 
made our first stoppage at the still 
burning Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
on the Quai d’Orsay, in order to peer 
into the cellars, where all the bedding 
from the Legion’s schools at St. Denis, 
Ecouen, and Les Loges had been piled 
up for safety before the siege. A 
thousand woollen mattresses, tightly 
stacked, had charred, in the absence of 
all draught, into a mass of silent, stag- 
nant fire ; it was strange that so vast 
and so intense a furnace (the heat of 
which was scarcely endurable, even at 
the distance where we stood) could be 
so still, so hushed, so peaceful; not a 
flicker could be seen, not a flutter could 
be heard; all was mute, motionless, 
white-hot smoulder. 

Farther on, as we followed the quays, 
the signs of battle became more fre- 
quent, and again we got out of the cab 
to gaze about us. The bodies of sev- 
eral Communards had been thrown 
over the walls on to the river strand, to 
put them out of the way, and were 
| lying there almost in the water. More 
| dead horses were being cut up for food. 
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People were out, but said they were 
afraid to leave their own immediate 
district. 

At last we reached the Pont d’Aus- 
terlitz, crossed it, and became aware 
that we were nearing actual fighting. 
The shooting sounded closer, the dead 
were more numerous, and, from the 
fresh color of the blood-pools round 
them, they seemed to have fallen re- 
cently. A sentry at the farther end of 
the bridge told us that the barricade 
there (round which we had difficulty in 
squeezing and lifting our cab) had only 
been carried that morning, and that at 
that moment the troops had not got 
beyond the Place de la Bastille, which 
was close by. As we emerged on to 
the Boulevard Contrescarpe, along the 
edge of the Canal, and caught sight of 
the spectacle it presented, Oliphant 
exclaimed, ‘‘ A battle-field!’’? There 
must have been forty or fifty bodies 
there, lying, in some instances, so close 
together in the roadway that our cab 
had to make zigzags to avoid driving 
over them. One man, on the pave- 
ment, had fallen on his hands and 
knees against a bench, and had stiffened 
in that position ; his head hung down 
between his arms, and his long hair 
dangled on the ground. That sight 
upset our cabman, who had never be- 
held anything of the kind before ; for a 
time he was unable to go on, and shut 
his eyes and trembled. ‘* We shall 
have to put him inside, and do the 
driving ourselves,’’ remarked Oliphant. 
But he got his nerves together, and 
managed to keep hold of the reins. As 
we neared the Place de la Bastille we 
saw, amidst thick smoke, half a battery 
of artillery, in position, firing down the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and an officer 
came running towards us, shouting 
furiously the order to stop. Weshowed 
our passes from General Vinoy, and 
asked to see the colonel in command, 
to whom we revealed our scheme of 
driving straight on and of returning 
westwards by the line of the inner 
Boulevards. He swore at us copiously, 
and told us, with exuberant expletives, 
that if we did not go back at once, he 
would send us, under arrest, to head- 
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quarters. We admitted afterwards that 
he had some justification for the view 
he took ; but, at the moment, we were 
vexed, and thought him rude. 

We had to return by the way we had 
come ; only when we reached the river 
we did not recross it, but remained on 
the north bank, turning to the right 
along the quays and into back streets, 
in nearly every one of which the pav- 
ing-stones had been pulled up to form 
shelter-trenches or small barricades. 
The result was that the roadway was 
composed mainly of alternate wells and 
walls, into and over which we floun- 
dered, the cab bounding, tumbling, and 
straining tumultuously ; why it did not 
smash up into particles will remain for- 
ever an unsolved mystery. At last we 
reached the Hétel de Ville. 

We stopped in the middle of the 
great Place, and stared. We were 
alone ; not another soul was in sight. 
For the first few moments, instinc- 
tively, we drew somewhat away from 
each other, to avoid speaking in the 
presence of such lamentable ruin. We 
both felt that silence was the truest 
and most respectful sympathy we could 
offer. And when we did begin to talk, 
it was in a whisper. The destruction 
was terrific; but the desolation was 
more appalling than the destruction, 
and the solitude doubled the desola- 
tion. French hands had wrought that 
havoc, but there was not a Frenchman 
there to grieve. For some minutes 
we gazed sadly, and then the habit of 
action resumed its influence, and Oli- 
phant, moving towards the gaping cen- 
tral gateway, said gently, ‘‘ Let us go 
in.” 

Now, it might have been natural for 
a fireman, in working uniform, to ‘“ go 
in’? there ; but it was absolutely un- 
natural that ordinary people with ordi- 
nary clothes should attempt to do so. 
The four outer walls, calcined, roofless, 
windowless, still served as an enclos- 
ure ; but, so far as we could see, the 
entire interior had disappeared into 
confused heaps of broken blackened 
stones, charred timber, and bent iron. 
Such bits of inside walls as remained 
standing served merely as props for the 
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piles of débris that leaned against them ; 
half-melted gutter-pipes, with long sta- 
lactites of lead that had chilled as it 
dropped, hung about like trellises ; 
from every pore of the fuming wreck 
streamed up brown smoke ; loosened 
fragments dropped and roused thick 
echoes, —that much we could perceive 
through the yawning openings ; what 
more could we discover if we went in ? 
But, all the same, we did go in. 

As we emerged from under the 
scorched, disjointed archway, a block 
of marble cornice fell, from some- 
where, almost on to Oliphant. He 
jumped aside, exclaiming, ‘‘ That was 
close |’? We found our way barred at 
once, and in every direction, by steep, 
tall slopes of riven, pitchy stones ; the 
smoke half stifled us; the heat was 
intense ; our eyes were stung by the 
scorching, dancing glimmer in the air. 
We looked about, apparently in vain, 
for a path to anywhere. At last Oli- 
phant pointed to what looked like a 
precipice of coal, some twenty feet 
high, away in the shadow on our right, 
and said, ‘“‘I think we could get up 
there.”’” When we reached the foot of 
it, after scrambling over blocks, and 
bars, and chasms, we found that, like 
the rest, it was a slope of cinders and 
smelted rubble, scorched, black, burn- 
ing hot, tottering, and slippery with 
greasy soot. It would have been awk- 
ward to get up, even if it had been 
clean ; but with its covering of thick, 
oily smut, it seemed almost unclimb- 
able. And yet we did climb up it. 
We burned our boots, we blacked our 
clothes, we bruised our knees, we 
chipped and broiled our hands ; but we 
clambered to the summit of the incline, 
and, from the crest, looked down into 
what had been the famous inner court 
of the Hotel de Ville, where we had 
seen great balls given to sovereigns 
and beauties. It was a crater after an 
eruption, a vast, fiercely ravined cavity 
of deadened fire. The smoke blew out 
of it in volcanic clouds, and inflamed 
our eyes and throats still more, and the 
stench sickened us. We were told 
afterwards that several drunken Com- 
munards had been caught when the 
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floors fell in, and that their bodies were 
slowly grilled away amongst the em- 
bers. It was impossible to stop there 
—even Oliphant avowed that. We 
looked round intently, made a_ great 
effort to fix the scene upon our mem- 
ories, and slid down, somehow, to the 
ground. We ran out into the open, 
took deep breaths of air, laughed at 
each other’s grime, and drove straight 
home to clean ourselves. 

Next day (Sunday, 28th May) the 
last defences of the Commune were 
stormed by the Versaillais, and the 
insurrection came to its end. That 
afternoon six thousand prisoners, in 
one column, guarded by several regi- 
ments of cavalry, were brought along 
the Boulevards on their way to Ver- 
sailles. We stood, to see them pass, at 
the top of the Rue de la Paix, in an 
enormous crowd; all Paris had come 
out, exploding with satisfaction, to 
hoot the captives. I have looked on at 
many scenes of grievous misery and 
degradation, but never have I beheld 
any sight so strangely painful as that 
march past. The exceptional aspect of 
abasement of that mass of wretches 
arose from an altogether special cause. 
It was produced neither by the pros- 
trate condition of many of the prison- 
ers (several of whom could scarcely 
drag themselves along), nor by the 
hideous expression of most of their 
faces, nor by the merciless brutality 
with which they were treated by both 
the soldiers and the mob; it sprang 
from a totally different characteristic 
of the sight—a characteristic that no- 
body had ever beheld before, nor per- 
haps ever imagined. Every one of 
them had been forced to turn his coat 
inside out! It was the astonishing 
effect of that livery of shame, worn by 
six thousand men at once, that ren- 
dered the scene so matchlessly abject ; 
we two almost shivered as we stared at 
that spectacle of ignominy. We had 
not conceived it possible that vile dis- 
honor could express itself so poig- 
nantly. Even the grotesqueness of the 
parti-colored sleeve-linings — many of 
the pairs being of different stuffs and 
colors, and nearly all of them in rags 
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— was lamentable, not laughable. And 
yet, after all, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinarily repulsive features of that 
piebald procession, it cannot be denied 
that it was a fitting and _ illustrative 
ending to the odious and imbecile Com- 
mune. 

On the Monday morning I walked 
with Mr. Cartwright along the line of 
the fortifications from the Porte Mail- 
lot to the Point du Jour, at the end of 
Auteuil, in order to see the damage 
done by the bombardment. The smash- 
ing had occurred capriciously : some 
houses had almost escaped; others 
were carried away down to the very 
ground; others again had fronts or 
sides shot off, but were otherwise little 
injured. In two cases, where the fa- 
gades alone had disappeared, the fur- 
niture of four floors was still standing 
almost undisturbed in the opened 
rooms. But the general total of de- 
struction, considerable and widespread 
as it was, seemed relatively small when 
we considered that it was the result of 
several weeks of continuous shelling. 
The fortifications themselves were not 
much knocked about, though, in places, 
the ground behind them was ploughed 
deeply. 

The cleaning up of Paris, which 
commenced on the Sunday, directly 
after the passage of the prisoners, was 
pretty well completed by the Monday 
night. The rapidity with which it was 
performed astonished everybody ;_ it 
was only achieved because everybody 
helped. Of course certain signs of 
fighting remained visible ; but the bar- 
ricades, the holes, the fallen trees, and 
dirt, vanished in twenty-four hours. 
The dead were carted off ; the paving- 
stones were Jaid back roughly in their 
places ; the rubbish was swept into 
heaps. The sensation of delivery was 
so keen amongst the population that 
they almost rejoiced. 

I terminate these recollections by 


quoting a curious definition of the} 


Commune, given to me by a man whose 
name is known in England, but whose 
words have been heard by few English- 
men. 

About the middle of June, Oliphant’s 
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mother and Mr. Harris arrived together 
in Paris from America. Mr. Harris 
remained there for three months, dur- 
ing which period he conveyed to me, 
with the assumption of inspiration 
which was proper to him, a certain 
number of remarkably expressed opin- 
ions. One of them described the Com- 
mune as ‘a yell from the lower man ; 
an up-seething from the turbid sources ; 
a snatch at the impossible and the 
undefined ; a failure where success 
would have meant a nation’s shame.” 


Tone. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
WOLFE TONE. 

In 1826 there appeared at Washing- 
ton, with the quotation so deservedly 
dear to all who have had to own them- 
selves defeated, ‘‘ Victrix causa diis 
placuit, sed victa Catoni,’”’ the ‘ Life 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone,” the famous, 
or infamous, Irish rebel, whom Mr. 
Goldwin Smith once boldly likened to 
Hannibal, whose conduct as a rebel 
extorted the admiration of the Duke 
of Wellington, but whose character as 
a man has excited the vehement dis- 
approval of the Duke of Argyll and 
other moralists of varying degrees of 
reputation. 

These volumes, for there were two 
of them, bore a long but interesting 
title, as follows :— 


Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder 
of the United Irish Society and Adjutant- 
General and Chef de Brigade in the service 
of the French and Batavian Republics. 
Written by himself and continued by his 
Son ; with his Political Writings and Frag- 
ments of his Diary whilst Agent to the 
General and Sub-Committee of the Cath- 
olics of Ireland, and Secretary to the Dele- 
gation who presented their Petition to His 
Majesty George III. His Mission To 
FRANCE: with a complete Diary of his 
Negotiations to procure the aid of the 
French and Batavian Republics for the 
Liberation of Ireland ; of the Expeditions 
of Bantry Bay, the Texel, and of that 
wherein he fell. Narrative of his Trial, 
Defence before the Court-Martial, and 
Death. Edited by his Son, William Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, with a brief account of 
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his own Education and Campaigns under 
the Emperor Napoleon. 

This American edition has never 
been reprinted in its integrity, but has, 
with greater or less degrees of abridg- 
ment, been reproduced in London at 
various times between 1828 and 1847. 
Of late years there have been signs 
abroad that the majority of Englishmen 
have been indebted for such infor- 
mation as they possessed about Wolfe 
Tone, not so much to his own stirring 
account of himself and his doings read 
fairly as a whole, as to certain extracts 
and quotations from that account with 
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nothing relating to the elder Tone ex- 
cept his tracts which, though inter- 
esting enough, are out of place in a 
biography. He has substituted a short 
preface of his own for the preface by 
the son, who it must always be remem- 
bered was but eight years old when his 
father died. Personally, I regret that 
Mr. O’Brien has been obliged by want 
of space to omit Mrs. Tone’s spirited 
narrative and her son’s account of his 
own military career, for not only are 
they both of great intrinsic interest, 
but telling as they do a tale of heroism 
in exile, they are a fitting appendix to 


which historians and essayists have | the life of a vanquished rebel. 


been only too glad to enliven the 
tedium of their own pages. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien, who knows so 
well how to unite historical zeal with 
patriotic fervor, has, however, by his 
recent splendid, not to say colossal edi- 
tion, enabled us all to form a judgment 
of our own on this matter.! 

Tone’s son, though he performed his 
editorial task with the utmost good 
faith and with a grave dignity he cer- 
tainly did not inherit from his father, 
failed in devising a clear arrangement 
of his materials, and so mixed up his 
own narrative with his father’s story 
and journals as to create the impres- 
was the father’s 


sion that the son 
biographer. He was nothing of the 
kind. What he did was to edit his 


father’s autobiography and journals, 
and to reprint his political tracts. To 
these he added a preface and some 
pages of connecting narrative. He also 
wisely included in the same work a 
delightful account by his mother of a 
portion of her life in Paris, after her 
husband’s death, and a narrative of his 
own adventures in the French army 
during the campaign of 1813. 

Mr. O’Brien has, I think, done well, 
though it is always delicate work to 
interfere with any existing arrange- 
ments, to make it plain both on his 
title-page and by his arrangement of 
the text, that Wolfe Tone was his own 
biographer. Mr. O’Brien has omitted 

1 The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 


1763-1798. Edited, with an Introduction, by R. 
Barry O’Brien. Two vols, T. Fisher Unwin. 1893. 











But so far as Wolfe Tone is con- 
cerned, Mr. O’Brien’s volumes will 
enable any one who wishes to make 
out for himself what manner of man 
Wolfe Tone was, to do so without 
indebtedness to any third party what- 
soever. Nor whatever may be his 
difficulties when he comes to the 
‘¢ judging ”’ part, will he find any ob- 
stacles cast in the way of acquiring the 
facts by the culprit himself. A more 
agreeable person to read about hardly 
exists. This surely should conciliate, 
though it must not be allowed to bribe, 
the rugged virtue of the day. 

No one can read far into these vol- 
umes without making the discovery 
that Wolfe Tone was a born rebel, and 
not after the stately Miltonic fashion. 
He is no full-dress hero, either of fact 
or fiction, but a lover of adventure and 
intrigue, whose best endowments were 
a light heart, a quick wit, a ready pen, 
an excellent address, absolute intre- 
pidity, and great persistence. Had he 
been born in London instead of Dub- 
lin, it might have been difficult to find 
a eareer for his gifts and graces, but 
being born where he was, of Irish par- 
entage, and in 1763, he soon, although 
not so soon as might confidently have 
been expected, found an occupation 
ready-made to his hand. 

Tone begins his life as follows : — 

Paris, August 7, 1796. 

As I shall embark in a business within a 
few days, the event of which is uncertain, 
I take the opportunity of a vacant hour to 
throw on paper a few memorandums, rela- 
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tive to myself and my family, which may 
amuse my boys, for whom I write them, in 
case they should hereafter fall into their 
hands. 

Tone had but one son who lived to 
read his father’s memorandums, and 
judging him, as one safely may do, by 
his grave though enthusiastic style, he 
was not of a humor likely to be much 
amused by them. Indeed, they con- 
tain much which, when read by the 
light of inexorable fate, could hardly 
excite mirth in a filial heart. We may 
certainly use this proverb concerning 
the family of Tone, saying, ‘* The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

Tone’s father was a coach-builder in 
Dublin, who was ultimately ruined by a 
Chancery suit and provided with a 
place in the Paving Office. His mother 
was the daughter of a seafaring man. 
Tone assures us that both his parents 
were pretty much like other people — 
if so, their lot was hard, for they cer- 
tainly managed between them to bring 
into the world as original a progeny as 
ever sat round one table. 

Theobald was the eldest son, and 
next to him came William, who, being 
apprenticed to a bookseller, read vora- 
ciously so much of the stock as bore 
upon naval and military history ; and 
then, being sixteen years of age, ran 
away to London and entered the East 
India Company’s service, bent upon 
adventure. On his way to the Orient 
he was stopped at St. Helena on which 
melancholy rock, then without its pres- 
ent disagreeable, if not disgraceful, 
associations, the ardent boy was con- 
demned to linger six long years, after 
which time he returned to Ireland, 
boasting a considerable acquaintance 
with English literature, and a pretty 
gift of versification on his own account. 
In 1792 he made out his journey to In- 
dia, where he had many adventures in 
the army of the nizam and elsewhere. 
He rose to high rank in the Mahratta 
service, and was killed in action some 
time between 1802 and 1804. He is the 


author of a book entitled ‘‘ Some Insti- 
tutions of the Mahratta people,’’ which 
is well spoken of by good authorities. 
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The third son, Matthew, was ac- 
counted more solid than William, and 
was called in the family the Spectator, 
from his short face and his silence, but 
in his love for travel and adventure he 
yielded to none. After experiences, 
both in the West Indies and America, 
he entered the French army, and hav- 
ing accompanied General Humbert to 
Killala, he was taken prisoner and 
hanged at Arbour Hill, Dublin, on the 
29th of September, 1798. His brother 
writing, as we have seen, in 1796, says 
of him, ‘‘ He is more temperate in all 
respects than William or myself, for 
we have both a strong attachment to 
pleasures and amusements, and a dash 
of coxcombry from which he is totally 
free—and perhaps a little at least of 
the latter foible would be of no prej- 
udice to him, nor render him less 
agreeable.”” However this may be, 
Matthew experienced no difficulty in 
coming to a violent end. The fourth 
and youngest son, Arthur, was destined 
by his truly unfortunate father to fol- 
low the profession so dear to many an 
Irish heart, of an attorney, for which, 
says his eldest brother, ‘‘*no boy on 
earth was ever so unfit.”” He insisted 
upon going to sea, became a lieutenant 
in the Dutch navy, fell into the hands 
of the English about the same time as 
Theobald, and was taken prisoner, but 
was helped to escape by an Irish offi- 
cer, who found the poor boy weeping 
over an account of his brother’s death. 
He sailed for the East Indies in 1799, 
and was never heard of afterwards. 
But one daughter, Mary, survived to 
womanhood. She crossed the Atlantic, 
married a Swiss merchant, and is re- 
ported to have perished in an insurrec- 
tion of negroes in St. Domingo. 

Theobald himself enjoyed and abused 
all the advantages of an excellent edu- 
cation, for his father loved him, so he 
says, passionately, and certainly spared 
no expense about his early training. 
He wished his eldest son to be a fel- 
low of Trinity, and so he might easily 
have been and a rebel to boot, but for 
one fact—he was incorrigibly idle, as, 
indeed, both Swift and Goldsmith had 
been before him. On entering Trinity 
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College, which he did when eighteen, 
he began to study logic, but the prize 
being awarded to another he aban- 
doned study altogether, and drove his 
father nearly mad by professing his 
determination to be a soldier. 

It is fair to remember that were it 
not for Tone’s candor, which may 
strike some people as engaging and 
others as impudent, we should none of 
us have any means of knowing whether 
he had been idle at college or not. He 
got two scholarships, three premiums, 
and three medals, and procured a de- 
gree. He was called to the bar and 
had at least some practice. He was 
widely read in romance, poetry, and 
the drama. He was an _ excellent 
writer, a persuasive talker, an idolized 
husband, a much-loved friend. Of 
which of his critics can as much be 
said? But for his own volunteered 
confessions, written for the amusement 
of his children and to ease the pangs of 
an exile’s sickened heart, Wolfe Tone 
might have figured in history with 
other lay figures as an enthusiastic but 
respectable man. But a tricksy demon 
held his pen, and prompted him at 
every turn to make himself out as bad 
as possible. There was, indeed, more 
than a dash of coxcombry in his char- 
acter. The dull and the malicious 
have taken him at his word, and have 
pelted him with stones from his own 
basket. Men’s confessions, whether 
they be of saints or sinners — Cellini’s 
or Bunyan’s—cannot safely be ac- 
cepted as statements which prove 
themselves. 

In 1785, Wolfe Tone made a runa- 
way match with a very pretty girl. If 
to fall in love with and marry a good 
woman is an achievement of merit and 
not merely of luck, Tone deserves the 
highest praise for this enterprise. It 
is impossible to read Mrs. Tone’s nar- 
rative, already referred to, or her son’s 
references to her, without forming the 
highest opinion of her character, good 
sense, magnanimity, and courage. Her 
admiration for her husband, her devo- 
tion to his memory, never failed her 
throughout a long and varied life, 
which only terminated in 1849. 
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Tone’s diary contains passages and 
records confessions which cannot but 
have given pain to so right-minded and 
intelligent a woman, but she was able 
perhaps to account for them, or at all 
events to forgive them. A Quarterly 
reviewer, in 1836, set the example 
which has been followed by other 
members of that tribe of reviling Tone 
for drunkenness, coarseness, and indif- 
ference towards a wife who, though 
as quick-witted and determined a crea- 
ture as ever breathed, counted herself 
blessed amongst women for being the 
mother of the ruffian’s children. 

Mrs. Tone’s grandfather appears to 
have had the privilege of supporting 
the young couple for a while, but after 
a bit, says the husband, “‘my wife’s 
family began to treat us with all pos- 
sible slight and disrespect.”? They 
accordingly transferred themselves to 
Tone’s father, then living in County 
Kildare. ‘It is doing him, however, 
but justice to mention that he received 
and treated us with the greatest affec- 
tion and kindness, and, as far as he 
was able, endeavored to make us forget 
the grievous mortifications we had un- 
dergone.’”? Under this amiable roof 
their first child was born. This happy 
home was broken up by a gang of rob- 
bers, of whose outrageous conduct a 
moving account is given in the autobi- 
ography. 

In 1787, Tone left his wife and 
daughter in charge of his father and 
proceeded to London, where he entered 
his name on the books of the Middle 
Temple, and had chambers, recently 
demolished, at No. 4 Hare Court. He 
was, he assures us, very idle indeed, as 
Burke had been before him, read no 
law whatever, but wrote several articles 
in the European Magazine, and pro- 
duced, in conjunction with two friends, 
called Jebb and Radcliff, a burlesque 
novel, ‘* Belmont Castle,’”’ which, so he 
says, was afterwards printed in Dublin 
and had some success. I can find no 
trace of this book. 

Tone remained in London for a year 
and nine months, which certainly ar- 
gues a light heart and no deep sense of 
filial, marital, or paternal responsibility. 
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He seems on the whole to have en- 
joyed himself greatly, and to have been 
a great reader, though not of law. He 
had a good Irish friend — Benjamin 
Phipps, of Cork —whose wine he 
drank, whose books he borrowed, and 
whose money he spent. He was ever 
a famous projector, and went so far 
as to elaborate a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a military colony on one of 
the South Sea Islands, in order to 
‘“‘put a bridle on Spain in time of 
peace, and to annoy her grievously in 
that quarter in time of war.” This 
memorial Tone addressed to Mr. Pitt, 
and delivered with his own hands _ to 
the porter in Downing Street. Mr. 
Pitt took no notice, whereupon Mr. 
Tone, who was as full of amour propre 
as an egg is full of meat, registered a 
vow that he would make Mr. Pitt sorry. 
Some good Englishmen have seen in 
this trivial incident the real causa cau- 
sans of Tone’s animosity towards their 
dear native land. A more unpleasing 
occurrence, if occurrence it can be 
called, was Tone’s self-alleged deter- 
mination to leave his wife and child to 
the mercy of her family, and to quit 
Europe forever as a soldier in the East 
India Company’s service. He and his 
brother William, lately returned from 
St. Helena, proceeded to Leadenhall 
Street and offered themselves as volun- 
teers, but the season being over, they 
were told it was too late and that they 
must wait till September, it being then 
March. Tone was never good at wait- 
ing, and his situation being desperate, 
he applied to his wife’s grandfather, 
who produced £500, and even went so 
far as to express a wish for his rela- 
tive’s immediate return. The wish 
was at once gratified, and Tone, ac- 
companied by his brother, landed in 
Dublin, and on Christmas day, 1788, 
appeared at his father’s house to be 
most affectionately greeted by his wife, 
and to find that his daughter, ‘‘ now 
between two and three years old, was 
charming.’’ The practical upshot of 
this London episode was that he had 
kept eight terms at the Middle Temple, 
and knew as much of law as, to use his 
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own vivacious expression, he did of 
necromancy. 

Tone now thought fit to become an 
Irish barrister; he took lodgings in 
Clarendon Street, and devoted one-fifth 
of his wife’s grandfather’s present to 
the purchase of a law library. In due 
course he was called to the bar, and 
went the Leinster Circuit, clearing his 
expenses. Now it was that for the first 
time he turned his attention to politics, 
writing a pamphlet from a Whiggish 
point of view which attracted some no- 
tice, and procured a hundred-guinea 
brief in an election petition. This was 
the seed-time of Tone’s life, when he 
gradually but slowly became convinced 
that Ireland would never be free, pros- 
perous, or happy until she was inde- 
pendent, and that she would never 
be independent whilst the connection 
with England lasted. From this time 
forward Wolfe Tone was an Irish Na- 
tionalist pure and simple. He was 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, land- 
lord nor tenant, aristocrat nor demo- 
crat. He was neither for the people 
nor against the people. He was for 
Ireland, a nation, let her component 
parts be what they might. Nor was 
this necessarily a vain man’s dream. 
The Ireland of 1798 was not the Ire- 
land of to-day, nor was the Great Brit- 
ain of 1798 the Great Britain of to-day. 
A hundred years ago the population of 
Ireland was to the population of Great 
Britain as five is to eleven. To-day it 
is as five is to thirty. A united Ireland 
in those troublesome times might have 
been a terrible danger, and Tone at 
least went far to make Ireland united, 
and the danger a reality. 

At this period of his life Tone kept 
good company. He made friends with 
Thomas Russell, who, though he died 
the death of a traitor, was as noble a 
man as ever lived. Tone’s affection 
for him was genuine, and even beauti- 
ful ; for Tone, to his honor be it said, 
had a genius for friendship. The two 
became inseparable, and as for Mrs. 
Tone, she loved Russell as well as did 
her husband. They all spent the sum- 
mer of 1790 together in high spirits, 
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and as full as they could hold of dis- 
loyalty and literature. Amongst other 
friends of this time must be named 
Whitley Stokes, George Knox, Addis 
Emmet, and Peter Burrowes, and a 
little later on, and more potent than 
any except Russell, the famous Cath- 
olic leader, John Keogh. The society 
of such men—men of character and 
learning as well as men with Irish 
hearts — did Tone a world of good and 
made a man of him for the first time. 
He was essentially the person to be 
connected with a movement. He 
wrote and published tracts, made long 
journeys, paid visits, was the life and 
soul of innumerable dinner and supper 
parties, and wherever he went he made 
converts, and left some organization 
behind him. The result of his labors 
in uniting the Catholic and Protestant 
Dissenters of Ireland is well known ; 
and his diary, which records his un- 
apostolic but remarkable travels, is 
excellent reading. The influence of 
Swift upon Tone’s literary style and 
manner is obvious ; but it is, of course, 
the dean with a difference, for Tone’s 
spirits seem to have never failed him. 
He has nicknames for all his friends : 
he himself is Mr. Hutton, Russell is 
always P.P. (Clerk of the Parish), Wil- 
liam Sinclair is the Draper, Simms the 
Tanner, Mr. Donnell the Hypocrite, 
Whitley Stokes the Keeper, John 
Keogh is Gog, and the city of Belfast, 
Blefuscu. 

One of the diaries begins thus: 
‘Journal of the proceedings of John 
Hutton, Esq., on his third journey to 
the north of Ireland, including his art- 
ful negotiations with the Peep-of-Day 
Boys and sundry peers of the realm, 
also his glorious entry into and famous 
retreat out of the city of Rathfriland, 
interspersed with sundry delectable ad- 
ventures and entertaining anecdotes. 
Vive le Roi!” 

To some of us foolery of this kind is 
most agreeable, even in a conspirator ; 
but to others it is like the merriment of 
parsons, mighty offensive. However, 
there it is all through Wolfe Tone. 

The efforts of the United Irishmen, 
though not ineffective —for the Act 33 
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Geo. III. c. 21, enabling Catholics to 
vote for members of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, to practise at the junior bar, to 
serve on juries, and to hold under cer- 
tain restrictions military and naval 
commissions, was partly due to their 
exertions —failed to accomplish what 
alone was dear to Tone’s heart, who as 
time went on became more and more 


involved in revolutionary methods. In 
1794, he had conferences with the 


French emissary, the Rev. William 
Jackson, who was betrayed to the gov- 
ernment by an attorney he had trusted, 
and only saved himself from execution 
by poison. Tone’s relations with 
Jackson being known to the author- 
ities, some arrangement was arrived at, 
by virtue of which he was left free to 
go to America, which he did, taking 
his wife, his sister Mary, and his three 
children along with him. The spirit 
in which he went to America is shown 
by the passage in the autobiography 
which tells how, shortly before sailing, 
he and his friends, Russell, Neilson, 
Simms, and McCracken, took a solemn 
obligation on the top of a fort on the 
Cave Hill, near Belfast, never to desist 
in their efforts until they subverted the 
authority of England and asserted the 
independence of Ireland. Of these 
friends, Russell and McCracken died 
on the scaffold, Tone perished by his 
own hand after condemnation to be 
hung, drawn, and quartered, whilst 
Neilson was indicted for high treason, 
with the famous Henry and John 
Sheares, but escaped their fate to have 
many strange adventures in captivity 
in Scotland and in exile in the United 
States. 

Wolfe Tone does not seem from his 
own account to have felt the pressure 
of his oath very keenly, for he had 
almost made up his mind to buy a farm 
in New Jersey, when he was aroused 
from what he calls his lethargy by the 
receipt of letters from Russell, Keogh, 
and others, pressing him to fulfil his 
engagement, and to move heaven and 
earth to force his way to the French 
government in order to supplicate their 
assistance. William Simms concluded 
his letter by desiring Tone to draw 
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upon him for £200. Nothing ever so 
raised Tone’s spirits or made him dis- 
posed for a ramble or a rebellion as a 
little money in his pocket. Nobody 
cared less about money, his own or 
other people’s, than Tone, but he loved 
movement and activity, which need 
cash. His heroic wife and sister bade 
him go, and go accordingly he did, first 
drawing upon Simms for £200 ‘ agree- 
able to his letter.” He arrived in 
France on the Ist of February, 1796, 
having been exactly one month be- 
tween Sandy Hook and Havre. This 
French mission and what came of it is 
the great event of Tone’s life. His 
account of the difficulties which awaited 
him; of the delays which made him 
sick at heart ; of the weary months in 
Paris, relieved only by the playhouse 
and the opera; of his interviews with 
Carnot, General Clarke, Hoche, and 
Bonaparte ; of the winds and waves 
which baffled his hate, is vivacity itself, 
and makes up a narrative of unflagging 
interest which it would be absurd to 
epitomize. He knew no French when 
he landed, but he acquired it so thor- 
oughly that when he was taken pris- 
oner in October, 1798, he had no 
difficulty in passing for a Frenchman. 
From the first he asked for a large 
force, differing in that respect from 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who also had 
at least one interview with Hoche. 
His memorials to the French govern- 
ment are persuasively written, and 
there can be no doubt that Tone made 
a great impression upon Hoche, and 
deserved to do so. His restless labors 
and nervous energy resulted in three, 
if not four, distinct and formidable at- 
tempts to take Ireland by force of arms. 
The first started from Brest upon De- 
cember 16, 1796, and consisted of a 
fleet of forty-three vessels, carrying 
fifteen thousand French troops, under 
the command of Hoche, then the idol 
of the army. The weather was, fortu- 
nately, tremendously bad, and the fleet 
was soon much reduced in number. 


After riding for some days at anchor 
in Bantry Bay, in the midst of snow- 
storms, it was driven back to Brest. 
Tone accompanied this expedition. 
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The second attempt was under the 
command of the Dutch admiral, De 
Winter, who, after weary months of 
waiting, sailed out to meet Admiral 
Duncan off Camperdown, and was well- 
nigh annihilated. This was on the 11th 
of October, 1797. 

The third was the desperate Killala 
Expedition under Humbert ; whilst the 
fourth was the fleet which sailed in 
September, 1798, under the command 
of Admiral Bompard, carrying three 
thousand French troops. It encoun- 
tered fierce winds, and was scattered, 
only four ships reaching the entrance 
of Lough Swilly. Tone was on board 
one of them—the Hoche. Before a 
landing could be effected the English 
fleet appeared on the scene, and after 
a fierce engagement the French squad- 
ron was taken. The officers were 
landed and marched to Letterkenny, 
where, under well-known circum- 
stances at a friendly breakfast-table, 
Tone was recognized by Sir George 
Hill, loaded with irons, and despatched’ 
to Dublin to be tried on the 10th of 
November by court-martial. He be- 
haved before his judges, as he had 
behaved in the face of the foe, with 
bravery and composure, his only plea: 
being to be allowed to die a soldier’s 
death. It was denied him; and he 
was sentenced to be hung, drawn, and 
quartered. Lord Cornwallis was ap- 
pealed to, but without effect. The: 
sentence was confirmed and directed’ 
to be carried out in forty-eight hours. 
Curran applied to the eminent and 
noble-minded man, then chief justice 
of Ireland, Lord Kilwarden, for a writ 
of Habeas corpus, an application which 
was at once granted ; but the military 
authorities declined to pay any atten- 
tion. What might have happened it is 
hard to say, a nice question of interna- 
tional Iaw being involved ; but it soom 
became known that Tone had, during 
the night preceding Curran’s applica- 
tion, opened an artery in his neck with 
a penknife. He lingered in great pain 
for eight days. Sir Jonah Barrington 
would have us believe that there were 
men in authority who were anxious to 
earry out the sentence of the court. 


Tone. 
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martial notwithstanding the state of the 
prisoner, but happily there is never 
any need to believe Sir Jonah. Tone 
was thirty-four years old. 

Tone’s hatred of England, whether 
born with him or acquired, was per- 
fectly genuine. ‘The truth is,’ he 
wrote in 1796 in Paris, ‘‘ I hate the very 
name of England. I hated her before 
my exile ; I hate her since, and I will 
hate her always.’’? It was this hatred 
that made him the man he was, that 
gave nerve to his actions, and con- 
verted his natural restlessness into a 
well-nigh deadly fixity of purpose. 

Whether it is ever right for any one 
to hate England, and whether Tone, 
in particular, was justified in hating 
England as he did, are questions which 
need not engage our attention, for it 
cannot be supposed that the man ex- 
ists who will deny that an eighteenth- 
century Irishman had not at least as 
much right to hate England as any one 
can ever have to hate a dominant fac- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, no Irishman 
of those times made any pretence of 
caring for England. Could Tone’s 
famous and clear-sighted contempo- 
rary, Fitzgibbon, have brought him- 
self to believe that his native land had 
any decent chance of forcing her way 
along the paths of peace and prosperity 
apart from Great Britain, Fitzgibbon 
himself would have been a United 
Irishman. 

It is part of the tragedy of Ireland 
that her best and wisest sons have so 
often been compelled to hold aloof 
from great national movements, not 
from any lack of sympathy, still less 
from any affection or even liking for 
the English party, but solely owing to 
their sorrowful conviction that Ireland, 
much as they loved her, did not contain 
within herself the materials out of 
which could be built up an honorable 
separate existence. The reflection 
must always have been a stinging one. 

But however this may be, Wolfe 
Tone had no doubts. He believed the 


thing could be done, if only the luck 
prospered. 
was no blinding passion. 


This hatred of England 
At no time 
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did he fail to grasp either the strength 
of the English position or to do justice 
to the force of the English character. 
Whenever any enthusiastic Frenchman 
showed a disposition to make light of 
England, Tone makes it plain that he 
personally shared the popular prejudice 
that one Englishman was a match for 
at least two Frenchmen. 

Wolfe Tone was a most formidable 
rebel, and at no time, save the bitter 
end, was his task a hopeless one. It 
would be a mistake to attribute to his 
unaided energy and undying zeal the 
armaments before referred to ; but he 
had quite enough to do with these 
preparations to justify Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s daring comparison. 

Had Hoche succeeded in landing 
but a moiety of his force, there is 
small doubt that in the then condition 
of Ireland he would have obtained 
such a military possession of the whole 
country as would have made the task 
of its recovery tremendous, tedious, 
and costly. No deadlier blow has been 
aimed at British pride since the Ar- 
mada. 

It was perhaps lucky for England 
that Bonaparte, after his return from 
Egypt, did not take up Hoche’s Irish 
projects. He had vaster but less dan- 
gerous ambitions. On Mr. Pitt, how- 
ever, Tone’s efforts made a great 
impression. 

A desultory and enormous reader of 
plays and novels, with an impish hu- 
mor, and a facility and felicity of quo- 
tation which never deserted him under 
the most terrific circumstances, Tone’s 
style is throughout literary, and in that 
sense artificial ; but he had a passion 
for facts and a healthy determination 
to see things as they really were. He 
is perfectly free from every kind of 
illusion, delusion, and humbug. 

He was very much alive to the hu- 
morous side of all things, including 
himself. The diaries are full of en- 
tries like this : — 

‘IT cannot help this morning think- 
ing of Gil Blas when he was secretary 
to the Duke of Lerma. Yesterday I 
dined with Carnot ; to-day I should be 
puzzled to raise a guinea,”’ 
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This trick of self-ridicule is a danger- 
ous one. It is no unreasonable de- 
mand that a man who deliberately 
engages in an undertaking which in- 
volves an appeal to arms should take 
both himself and his enterprise seri- 
ously. Wolfe Tone at the bottom of 
his heart was grave enough ; his death 
is warrant for this. But he belonged 
by the order of his mind to the mock- 
ers. ‘* Ilse moque de ses émotions au 
moment méme ou il s’y livre,’? so M. 
Taine says of Heine; and so it was 
with Wolfe Tone ; he cannot help keep- 
ing up a running commentary of jokes 
and gibes at his own expense, and ex- 
posing himself all through his adven- 
tures to a fire from the batteries of his 
own wit. This bewilders many who find 
it hard to believe that any one should 
have so little self-respect or so much 
humor as to make fun out of himself. 

Tone’s widow, though she had doubt- 
less a good deal to put up with, mourned 
her husband’s loss for seventeen years, 
when she married one who shared her 
veneration for Tone’s memory. His 
son grew up to be proud of his father’s 
sufferings in what he was taught to 
believe was a good cause. Ireland has 
never forgotten Tone, and probably 
never will. 

Perhaps the oddest thing ever said 
about Tone is Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
remark that ‘‘ Mr. Croker of the Ad- 
miralty *’ greatly resembled him in 
personal appearance. ‘‘ Had Tone,”’ 
continues Sir Jonah, ‘‘had the hun- 
dredth part of Mr. Croker’s tact and 
skill in working upward, he might this 
day have been living and happy.” 

Barrington, who knew Tone, also 
expresses the opinion that he was not 
worldly enough to get on in this life ; 
but 1 do not think the careful reader of 
the diaries will be struck by their un- 
worldly spirit, or be disposed to believe 
that Tone was deficient in either tact 
or skill. 

Mr. Froude, who greatly appreciates 
the charm of Tone’s writings, is confi- 
dent that at any time Mr. Pitt could 
have bought him with “‘ a writership,”’ 
and that Tone’s ‘patriotism’ was 
merely personal pique. 
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But these are the questions which all 
sensible men will wish to settle for 
themselves. 

If Tone’s autobiography and journals 
are read simply for the purpose of 
preparing a brief to be held by an Ad- 
vocatus Diaboli, many passages appar- 
ently incriminating their writer may be 
easily found, and made the text of 
much hostile comment ; but that is not 
the spirit in which to read any book, 
and by no means such a book as this, 
which is the work of a man who was 
a true humorist as well as a great 
rebel. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


From The National Review. 
THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 

WHAT would it profit one to cultivate 
a garden, if one were not constantly 
reminded thereby to cultivate oneself, 
and were not aided by the one in the 
doing of the other? Partnership with 
nature admonishes one to be continu- 
ously patient, to trust and hope, to 
have implicit faith in the capacity of 
time to work wonders, to put up with 
disappointments and disillusions, and, 
after repeated failure, cheerfully to try 
again. Ina word, the right cultivation 
of a garden teaches one equanimity. 
Equanimity and magnanimity con- 
joined — equanimity as regards oneself, 
magnanimity in respect of others — 
seem to me to sum up all the virtues. 
Ihave asked Lamia to make two de- 
vices over the doorway of my study. 
Over it, within, she is to inscribe the 
word Equanimitas ; over it, on the out- 
side, the word Magnanimitas. ‘*‘ Why 
in Latin?’ she asks; and it is not 
possible to make her understand the 
special savor there is in the vocabulary 
of a dead language taught one in one’s 
boyhood. But she is going to do as I 
wish. 

I have often required all my equa- 
nimity —and, be it confessed, have 
occasionally lost it—in discovering 
mishaps in the garden that I love. 
Yet, as a rule, when nature disap- 
points your expectations, it will turn 
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out, on due enquiry, that you have not 
treated her fairly. 

Therefore, suspect your own or 
somebody’s shortcomings rather than 
those of nature, when the harvest of 
your expenditure falls short. Doing 
things in good time, is the main secret 
of successful gardening, which I did 
not acquire till after sorrowful experi- 
ence of the results of amiable procras- 
tination. For want of observation of 
this simple fact, I have had more than 
one fit of depression, and have been 
taunted by Veronica with the su- 
periority of some of the flowers in 
neighboring gardens. Then it is that 
both equanimity and magnanimity are 
needed; equanimity under Veroni- 
ca’s odious comparisons, magnanimity 
towards those who have outshone me. 

I dare say you will think that loving 
a garden is, like every form of love, 
little better than slavery ; and verily 
it is. But how one cherishes one’s 
chains ! 

“Do you indeed?” asks Lamia. 
‘¢ At any rate they give you a pretty 
Jong tether. Am I mistaken in think- 
ing you spent February, March, and 
the better part of April, on the other 
side of the Alps ?”’ 

There it is. I did so, and I am 
paying for it now. My gardener is a 
pattern of conscientious docility and 


intelligent solicitude ; but he is a gar- 
dener, and he is human. Upon the 


discriminating prevision of February, 
March, and April, depends the efflores- 
cence of July, August, and September. 
* And if,’ continues Lamia, ‘ you 
will read Dante amid the ruins of the 
Baths of Caracalla, philosophically be- 
stride a donkey on the slopes of Tus- 
culum, or collect majolica ware for 
Veronica in the purlieus of Gubbio, 
instead of staying at home like the 
honest Englishman you pretend to be, 
you must not let your equanimity be 
ruffled because your zinneas are this 
year not up to the mark, or because the 
new annual that was to do such won- 
ders ” 
‘“¢ The Cosmos, you mean ?”’ 
‘Yes; is such an arrant failure.”’ 
Yet what a thing is prestige ! 





It 
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pleased Veronica, last Saturday, to in- 
flict on us a garden party. Knowing 
how we abominate it, she began by 
cautiously observing that she had asked 
a couple of men to play lawn tennis, in 
order to gratify me and the Poet. But 
these men have wives, or sisters ; and 
if you ask men’s wives or sisters, you 
must ask other men’s wives, or sisters, 
or daughters, to meet them ; and then, 
in turn, other men have to be invited 
to meet all this gathering of sociable 
womenfolk. 

‘*My dear fellow,’’ said the Poet, 
“you might just as well be both equa- 
ble and magnanimous, for we are in for 
it. Your sister, you may be quite 
sure, has asked the entire neighbor- 
hood.”’ 

*¢Tt is all very well for you.’’ I an- 
swered testily, ‘‘ to display equanimity, 
because you flirt — all poets do — and I 
do not. I shall have to take a succes- 
sion of maiden aunts round the garden, 
as though it were a show, and I the 
showman.”’ 

He was quite right. Veronica had 
asked the entire neighborhood. There 
were so many rectors, and vicars, and 
curates, that you might almost have 
supposed yourself at Convocation, and 
sprightly spinsters so abounded that I 
felt my celibacy to be almost a species 
of crime. They clustered round the 
oak, Veronica said, as though its re- 
spectable age was a sort of chaperonage 
for them ; and superlatives of admira- 
tion were almost as plentiful as Veron- 
ica’s cakes, peaches, iced-coffee spoons, 
and I know not what. But I verily 
believe she had got all these people 
together in order that they might con- 
template her Sheffield plated urns — 
she has now got four of them —and 
not in the least that we might have 
those lawn tennis games she had pro- 
fessed to be benevolently projecting 
for us. The Poet and I did play all 
the same, and were reproved after- 
wards for our selfishness. But then, 
as the Poet pleaded, men are ‘such 
selfish brutes ;”’ though, in truth, I 


spent most of the time in listening to 
ejaculations of admiration over flowers 
that were far from reaching my own 
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private standard. The garden that I 
love has somehow acquired a- reputa- 
tion in these parts; and so, I verily 
believe, most of my neighbors would 
declare it to be a marvel and a show if 
it was covered with burdocks and dar- 
nels, Such, I say, is the force and 
value of prestige. 

“T am glad to see you are not 
elated,’’ said Lamia 

** Nor misled,’’ added Veronica. 

“by all the fulsome eulogiums 
passed upon your garden by all the 
young and old impostors whom you 
dragged from bed to border, and from 
South Enclosure to copse.’’ 

‘¢ Not in the least,’ I answered hum- 
bly ; ‘‘ good is good, and bad is bad, 
and the garden to-day did not look as I 
should wish it to look.”’ 

‘“*T am glad,” said the Poet, ‘‘ you 
remember the wise saying of Goethe, 
that he never accepted, from the pub- 
lic, commendation he had not already 
bestowed on himself, and that you act 
up to it.”’ 

I don’t mind saying, now that I 
am no longer under the stress of 
these qualifying criticisms, that the 
garden looked perfectly lovely, and 
that the language contains no superla- 
tives too good for it. Did not Veron- 
ica’s guests employ equally laudatory 
epithets concerning those absurd urns ? 
If they were sincere in the one case, 
why not in the other? An agreeable 
person is not so much a person who 
agrees with you, as one who makes 
you agreeable to yourself, by putting 
you in good humor with yourself, en- 
couraging your self-complacency, and 
leaving you with the impression that 
you are somebody, after all. It was a 
most agreeable gathering. 

As for Lamia, she behaved in a most 
exemplary manner; singing several 
exceedingly passionate love-songs, to 
the accompaniment of the guitar, to 
the maiden ladies, and throwing her 
whole soul into sentiments she did not 
feel in the very least. She is wonder- 





ful on these occasions, and would make 
any garden party a success, even if 
there 
cept herself. 


yas not a flower in the place ex- 
On one of our guests, it 
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is true, she exercised her sprightly 
wit; but I fancy he had been paying 
her commonplace compliments, and 
flattery has to be very original to please 
her. I heard him boasting that his 
pastures were the best in the neighbor- 
hood, and that there was not a thistle 
on the ground. 

‘“*Have you eaten them all?’ 
asked. 

But though I may seem as arrant a 
donkey as the one thus ingeniously 
reproved, I again ask, Did a garden 
ever look more beautiful ? 

In the first place, was there ever 
such alawn? And even if there were, 
the lawn one stands on is, after all, the 
most important lawn in the world ; and 
a greener, smoother, or more weedless 
one does not exist, from Chiswick to 
Cashmere. The _ tennis-ground was 
such an example of level verdure that 
it seemed, at first, almost desecration 
to play on it; and it was only after 
Lamia and I had won a couple of setts, 
that one’ lost the sensation of sacrilege. 
As for the tea roses, I think all Ve- 
ronica’s apparatus and flummery, the 
urns into the bargain, should have 
been called a rose tea, so completely 
did they entrance the beholder, though 
they have been flowering since the first 
of May ; and to-day is the thirty-first 
of August. Women, no doubt, when 
they wish to please, do not stick at a 
little mendacious flattery. But a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, who 
is himself a rose-grower and a member 
of I know not how many horticultural 
societies, may surely be trusted to 
speak the truth ; and he declared, in 
the hearing of Veronica herself, that 
my tea roses are, on the whole. the 
finest he has seen; finer even than 
those in the garden of the professional 
grower who has labored so bravely to 
make them popular. He is repairing 
the east-end window of his church. I 
think I must send him a subscription. 

Ihave gone round again, by myself, 
and for the life of me I cannot under- 
stand how any one can help falling 
into raptures. Lamia affects to belittle 
the spectacle, in order to tease me; 
and I believe Veronica thinks it neces- 


, 


she 
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sary to ‘take me down a peg,”’ lest I 
should become excessively enamoured 
of the work of my own hands. The 
Harpalium Rigidum or prairie flower 
has stems ten feet high, which branch 
into clusters of golden dials; and 
though I confess it is a most aggressive 
plant, how is one to dispense with it, 
unless one substitute for it the giant 
perennial sunflower, which, I dare say, 
when one knows it better, will behave 
just as usurpingly ? The Helianthus, 
double and single, are a mass of bloom ; 
and the phloxes, scarlet, salmon-colored, 
and white, have done splendidly. The 
Japanese anemones, both the white, 
the pink, and the red, are just begin- 
ning that delicate but profuse flowering 
they will prolong till they are chidden 
by an austere frost. Some of the 
golden-rayed lilies of Japan, the Lilium 
Auratum, have shed their petals and 
their incense ; but others are still in all 
the pride of their Oriental beauty, 
especially among the tea roses, where I 
took care to plant some of them. The 
orange lilies are on the wane, after a 
short life and a merry one, and now 
the tall tiger lilies — Lilium Tigrinum 
Splendens —are justifying their pre- 
tentious name. Many of the clematis 
tribe, notably the white and _paler- 
colored ones, are breaking into bloom ; 
others are flowering a second time. 
The Cape hyacinth — Hyacinthus Can- 
dicans — bears its dainty white bells on 
Jong, graceful stalks ; the torch lily is 
throwing up the stout, hollow racemes 
which will gradually taper into flame — 
some people call it the flame flower — 
with which to light the dying year to 
its doom. The old-fashioned hydran- 
gea, which I dearly love, and which 
may be made, with the addition of iron 
to the soil, to bear blue trusses, is not 
a success in the garden that I love ; 
but Hydrangea paniculata, whose 
trusses are white, revels in bloom, and 
is just now a very joy to behold, 


whether blended with the beautifully 
discoloring leaves of the peony, or 
mixed with the yet more heightened 
hues of the fading foliage of the azalea. 
The castor-oil-plants — cod - liver - oils 
plants, as one dear, simple creature 
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spoke of them, when extolling my gar- 
den to a friend —have attained what 
in our non-tropical climate we regard 
as a colossal height, and are now in 
flower, as are all the Canne. The 
dwarf, bronze-leaved castor-oil-plants 
have grown taller than I wanted them 
to do, having been over-manured ; but 
I can see that, dexterously treated, 
they can be turned to several orna- 
mental purposes, in combination with 
various shrubs and flowers. 

But it is the annuals that now con- 
tribute the greater portion of the splen- 
dor, and all the scent, that make the 
garden that I love at this moment a 
succession of sensuous delights. Do 
you grow the sweet-smelling night- 
stock? If not, mind you do. It isa 
modest little plant, bearing an insig- 
nificant flower, something like Venus’s 
looking-glass, but as soon as the sun- 
light fades from lawn and flower-bed, 
and the dew begins to rise from the 
ground, it saturates the air with an 
aroma you would think could proceed 
only from some strong and tall-growing 
plant, such as the Nicotiana Affinis or 
white flowering tobacco, whose habit it 
is to close its petals and go to sleep in 
the daytime, and to remain awake all 
night till well after the dawn. This 
tropical custom it has retained in north- 
ern latitudes. I plant it anywhere, 
and everywhere, but always under the 
windows of the front of the house, so 
that its perfume agreeably assails you 
every time you pass. I think the 
South Enclosure, with its long, curving 
avenue of almost every flower I grow, 
at this particular moment bears away 
the bell. For there one finds 


Moon-daisies tall, and tufts of erimson 
phlox, 

And dainty white anemones that bear 

An Eastern name, and Eastern beauty 

wear ; 

haughty 

stocks, 

And sunflowers green and gold, and gor- 
geous hollyhocks. 


Lithe, lilies, homely smelling 


The South Enclosure is a veritable 
medley of growth and bloom, and I 
dare say a certain number of things are 
crushed out of existence, or seriously 
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repressed, in the luxuriant struggle for 
primacy. But somewhere or other 
along it I come upon specimens of, I 
think, all the annuals that were sown. 
Gaillardia and Godetia are particularly 
conspicuous in front, and are run 
pretty close by Clarkia. Marvel of 
Peru, and mallows of various hue, 
flourish amazingly a little further back, 
even in the half-shade of permanent 
shrubs. Sweet sultan is cheek-by-jowl 
with the Heliochrysum, or everlasting ; 
and as for the violas, those persistent, 
untiring bloomers, where are they not ? 
Snapdragons, white, yellow, and red, 
are much haunted by the sedulous 
bees, which sometimes experience no 
little difficulty, after once getting in, to 
persuade them to answer to the magic 
“Open sesame.’”? What is there that 
grows more willingly, flowers longer, 
or displays greater variety of color, 
than penstemons ? and I have a small 
variety of them called chilone, which 
is especially graceful. A sense of an- 
cient peace abides amidst this republic 
of flowers ; but the rose, the rose, is 
queen. 

Over and above fostering equanimity, 
the cultivation of a garden promotes 
the tenderer graces and extends the 
sweet charities of life. I need no in- 
troduction to a person who has a gar- 
den ; and be his or her rank what it 
may, in I go, opening the gate, whether 
a huge iron or a humble wicket, with a 
proud confidence, certain to find a man 
and a brother, or a woman and a sister. 
Love of gardening creates a safe free- 
masonry among those who cherish it. 
I stand on no ceremony, tender no 
excuse nor apology, proffer no intro- 
duction, but say at once, “* What mag- 
nificent honeysuckle !”’ or, ‘* Where 
do you get those splendid tuberous 
begonias ?”’ and lo! we are friends at 
once. 

I have made many a lifelong friend 
by a bold intrusion and immediate con- 
ference over a peeony or a Michaelmas 
daisy I had not seen before. I beg, 
borrow, and, I verily believe, if need 
were, would steal, a cutting of any 
beautiful plant that was a novelty. 
But petty larceny is unnecessary ; for 
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we who have gardens that we love, 
willingly give of our superfluity. I 
like to think I have helped to beautify 
many a garden that, before, hardly de- 
served the epithet ; and I am sure I 
have received far more than I have 
given ; from generous head gardeners, 
from kindly rectors, from clergymen’s 
wives with little plots of old-world 
flowers, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and tended with 
a truly Christian love; from village 
blacksmiths, cottagers earning four- 
teen shillings a week, neighbors I see 
frequently, strangers I never saw but 
once, when I got out of the saddle or 
Veronica’s Baddlesden car to go in and 
say, ‘* Will you give me a cutting of 
your Woodruff ?” or, ‘Can you spare 
me a piece of your rosemary ?”’ It is 
so pleasant to remember who it was 
that gave you your holy thistle, whom 
you petitioned for your statice or sea 
lavender, and from what fair plot you 
brought the blue polyanthus you cod- 
dle so carefully, and with imperfect 
results. A flower-border thus becomes 
a living record and diary of your wan- 
derings, your visits, your friendships, a 
perpetual reminiscence, of the gener- 
osity of the rich, of the graciousness 
of the poor. When I read the debates 
on Parish Councils, and what some 
people say about the relations of 
squire, parson, and laborer, I fail to 
recognize the England that I know. I 
hope they will not legislate it out of 
existence, nor substitute for ‘ blue 
spires of cottage smoke ’mid woodlands 
green’’ what one sees too often in 
France, — 
Dismantled towers, mean plots without a 
tree, 
A herd of hinds too equal to be free, 
Greedy of other's, jealous of their own, 
Envy, and hate, and all uncharity. 

How well the rustic children, them- 
selves the sweetest of woodland wild 
flowers, know who it is that cares for 
the white water-lilies that grow in re- 
mote ponds and pools, and so bring 
them to Veronica, six in a_ basket 
woven of green and brown reeds, quite 
a work of art and taste, and say lisp- 
ingly and with shy faces, when she 
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asks them how much it is, ‘“‘ Thickth- 
penth, pleath, mith!’ Whereupon, 
Veronica gives them a shilling and an 
orange apiece, or some bread and jam, 
and away they scamper, all their shy- 
ness gone as soon as they have turned 
the corner and are out of sight. 

Shakespeare calls spring ‘‘ the sweet 
of the year.’? But I sometimes think 
the sweetest season of all is that when 

You scarce can say 
If it be summer still, or autumn yet : 
Rather it seems as if the twain have met, 
And, summer being loth to go away, 
Autumn retains her hand, and begs of her 
to stay. 

That is the season, just now ; season 
of ripe fruits and quiet thoughts. Even 
Lamia cannot rouse nor fret me, and 
she has herself taken on something of 
the assenting aspect of the afternoon of 
the year. She follows me with all the 
quietness, and with more than the 
charm of an autumn shadow. Her 
speaking voice, always a_ contralto, 
seems to have acquired a yet deeper, 
rounder, and mellower tone, from the 
cheerful gravity of the season. She 
gibes less rarely, and hesitates to scoff 
even at my foibles. When we went, 
yesterday, into the nearest hop-garden, 
she picked sedulously for ten minutes 
into the basket of a comely villager 
with five youngsters round her, liber- 
ated from attendance at school for a 
more profitable task, and then emptied 
her purse, which I allow was not very 
full, among the nighest workers. They 
all brushed her feet, and I thought 
them very privileged to do so. 

I do not quite know how it is, but I 
observe that Veronica and the Poet 
seem to care for each other’s company 
more than for ours, so that Lamia and 
I are left much together. She has, 
therefore, to accompany me in my gar- 
den rounds, and to make herself useful, 
which she appears more willing to do 
than formerly. She was always sweet ; 
now she is serviceable as well. She 


carries the basket, when I make my 
daily scrutiny into the condition of the 
peaches, nectarines, plums, and pears, 
in the walled garden. 


As a rule, it is 
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women who minister to the gourman- 
dise of men; and Veronica invariably 
does her feminine best to promote 
masculine indigestion. But flowers 
and fruit are among the finer gifts ; 
and soI gather the loveliest tea roses 
on the wall for Lamia, while she 
bends fascinatingly forward, so that 
the juice of the luscious peach I have 
also plucked for her, shall not fall 
on her clean bib and tucker. Of 
course, she gets her skirt caught in the 
accidental rose-bushes, as she steps 
over the border with her basket, and 
forgets all about the fruit if she hap- 
pens to espy an early violet. She 
makes a charming picture with the hol- 
lyhocks and the great sunflowers. 

‘¢ Do you think,” she asks, ‘‘ men are 
not mature till, like pears, they are 
black at heart, or the pips as you call 
them ?”’ 

‘Possibly,’ I answer; ‘‘just as 
women, like peaches, soften as they 
ripen.”’ 

‘You think I shall never be ripe ? 
O, I have dirtied my frock! Lend me 
your handkerchief.’’ 

Whereupon all the nectarines roll out 
of the basket, among the rank leaves 
of the seakale bed hard by, and we 
have such quiet pleasure in picking 
them up again. Those that are bruised 
we give to the housekeeper, to turn 
into jam ; and woe betide the credit of 
the garden that I love, if it fail to fur- 
nish Veronica with an ample supply of 
material, in that form, for her store- 
room. 

“Do give me a pear,” says Lamia 
plaintively, as though I ever refuse her 
anything! ‘No, not those. I wanta 
Conseiller de la Cour, the best pear 
that grows, for it is, as the Poet says 
of love, both sweet and bitter.” 

‘*The wasps seem to be of the same 
opinion.”’ 

‘They never sting me. Perhaps 
that is because I am only bitter,’’ she 
answers, and proceeds with the pear, 
with absolute confidence in her immu- 
nity. 

“We are going to take their nests 
to-night.” 


‘What fun! May I come? I saw 
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a big one yesterday in the hedge-bank,| I cannot say that Lamia’s serious 
in the lane going down to the bridge. | paradoxes left me much wiser, but I 
Let us go and put a stick there, to|confess I thought her frank reserve 
mark it.” more charming than ever. 

The lane she speaks of leads to the; ‘‘ Yes, you are right,” I said ; ‘‘ and 
river, and to an old mill beyond; a/I am sorry for those people whom what 
mill centuries old, and still worked in|is called science has so familiarized 
ancient fashion, and with every obso-| with life, that life has lost for them its 
lete device. Long may it stand upon|mystery, and, therefore, its charm. 
its antique ways, and link one yet, Charm, to add to your definition, is un- 





closer with the past. I know nothing 
quieter than the pool above it; and 
where a trembling little wooden bridge 
crosses the narrow end near the sluice, 
Lamia and I have more than once held 
discourse that dips into the inner life. 
To-day not a breath rippled the surface 
of the water, or stirred a leaf of the 
woodlands that girt it. 

‘* How charming !’’ she exclaimed. 

*¢ What is charm ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Charm,’’ replied Lamia, ‘is mys- 
tery that is not wholly mysterious ; the 
unknowable that is not altogether 
unknown. Sunshine, unqualified, un- 
tempered sunshine, does not charm, 
though it may delight ; but sunshine- 
shadow does, and autumn is the most 
charming of the seasons, because its 
shadows are the longest, the softest, 
and the most stationary. Charm with- 
holds what it professes to reveal ; and 
your garden is charming because it 
keeps back as much as it confers. 
Nature is charming, because, while 
seeming to hide nothing, she hides 
everything. Poetry charms, because it 
employs the real only to obtain cre- 
dence for the ideal. Music is charm- 
ing, because it touches the intangible. 
Who is it that says: ‘Les choses qui 
arrivent nous touchent. Ce n’est que 
les choses qui n’ arriveront jamais, qui 
nous fassent pleurer’ ? ”’ 

‘¢T do not know,”’ I answered, ‘‘ but 
it is a true and a lovely saying.”’ 

** And so,’”’? continued Lamia, ‘it is 
only the things that are not, that 
are charming. Charm is suggestion. 
Who are the charming people? The 
people whose manner is a frank re- 
serve. It is as fatal to charm to seem 
to be concealing anything, as it is to 
unveil everything. Charm is an open 
secret which no one knows.” 


| suspected illusion.” 


| ‘*[llusion!”? she sighed. ‘If one 
| could but always be illuded. 
| It is well 


| To see all things in heavenly fantasy ; 

| Ourselves, and others, even as we scan 

| The inaccessible bright stars and deem 

| Their silence music, so that nothing gross 
Can reach the elevation of our thoughts, 
Wherein we dwell transfigured. 

But it is difficult to see a garden party 
in heavenly fantasy.” 

You would scarcely have thought we 
were the same persons that had held 
colloquy by the mill, had you seen us, 
at half past nine that night, sallying 
forth to take the wasps’ nests, or at 
any rate, to see them taken by the old 
woodreeve, who prides himself, not 
without just cause, on being more 
knowing, in most matters, than the un- 
observant and unhandy pupils of free 
education. <A lantern, a tin can con- 
taining cowdung, a spade, and a pocket 
full of fuses, were his stock in trade. 
Lamia had been reading, at Veronica’s 
suggestion, an account of a new way 
of killing wasps, by placing tow steeped 
in cyanide of potassium at the entrance 
to their nests, and she could not help 
airing her new information. Her scio- 
lism was treated with much fine scorn 
by the unlettered expert: ‘‘ You see, 
miss, they don’t know nothing about 
it, and that’s why they writes in the 
papers. Them that knows doesn’t 
| write ; they acts, miss, as I’m agoing 
}to, now. Here’s a big ‘un, and no mis- 
take. Look out, miss, there’s some on 
’em outside, crawling about the hole, 
and they might take a fancy to git up 
yer petticuts.”’ 





| 
| 
| 


‘What are the fuses made of?” 
said Lamia. 
‘Brimstone and saltpetre, miss, 
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with a little pinch o’ powder. But 
don’t you go buy fuses, or they’ll hap- 
pen blow yer hand off, they’ve so much 
powder in them. I makes these my- 
self. Now you see how they work.” 

He lighted one of his fuses, which 
burned quietly and steadily, placed it, 
rammed it into the hole, and then 
daubed the aperture over with the con- 
tents of his can. 

‘* But I don’t hear it explode,” said 
Lamia. 

‘“‘And you won’t, miss. And they 
won’t hear it, neither ; but itll quieten 
’em, I reckon.”’ 

‘*¢ And are they all done for? ”’ 

“Them that’s grown up, yes; but 
not the little uns that hasn’t yet come 
out. And whether you use fuses or 
that other stuff you spoke of, you must 
dig out the nest to-morrow, and swamp 
?em with water, and stamp all the life 
out of ’em, or you might just as well 
have stayed in bed.” 

‘How much better,’ said Lamia, 
after we had bidden our companion 
and his lantern good-night, ‘ these 
peasant folk talk than we do, when 
they talk at all.” 

‘‘T am glad you have observed it,’ I 
said ; ‘they are so much nearer to the 
fact, whereas, as a rule, we utter only 
the literary representation of the fact. 
After all, is literature more than an ex- 
crescence on natural human speech ? ” 

‘* A fungus, in fact. Let us go, and 
communicate our discovery to the 
Poet.”’ 

‘‘“Where are he and Veronica, I 
wonder ? ” 

‘¢ Honeysuckling, no doubt,’ said 
Lamia. There is a honeysuckle that 
rambles up an acacia-tree, under which 
Veronica and the Poet sometimes sit ; 
and Lamia has coined a not inapt word, 
to represent the state of mind they are 
supposed by her to be in. 

As a fact, they were indoors, as we 
found when we ourselves entered. 


Lamia went straight to the piano ; and 
I felt certain that, with her passion for 
sudden contrasts, and her impatience 
of the prolongation of any mood into 





which she might have been betrayed 
by 


surrounding circumstances, she 
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would now sing something grave and 
sad. I was not mistaken, for she at 
once began : — 


Let the weary world go round ! 
What care I? 
Life’s a surfeiting of sound ; 
I would die. 
It would be so sweet to lie 
Under waving grasses, 
Where a shadow fleeting by 
Of a cloudlet in the sky 
Sometimes passes. 


Why, why remain ? 
Graves are the sheltering wimples 
Against life’s rain ; 
Graves are the sovran simples 
Against life’s pain ; 
Graves are a mother’s dimples, 
When we complain. 


O death ! beautiful death ! 
Why do they thee disfigure ? 
To me thy touch, thy breath, 
Hath nor alarm nor rigor. 
Thee do I long await ; 
I think thee very late ; 
I pine much to be going : 
Others have gone before ; 
I hunger more and more 
To know what they are knowing. 


Weak heart, be thou content ! 

Accept thy banishment ; 

Like other sorrows, life will end for 
thee : 

Yet for a little while 

Bear with this harsh exile, 

And Death will soften, and will send 
for thee. 

“When did you write that?” I 
asked. 

‘¢O, long ago,”’ said the Poet ; ‘* more 
under the influence of Rome, the Rome 
ruinous that then was, than from any 
personal feeling. It is rather elemen- 
tary, not to say naif, in expression, but 
it was sincere, when written.” 

“*T am prepared,’”’ said Lamia, ‘to 
defend its elementariness. I wish 
there were more elementary verses. 
Too many persons to-day write as 
though they were in the sixth form, 
and had a prize poem in their head.”’ 

‘*T fear you are right,’’ he answered. 
“Tt is fatal to a writer of verse to 
think, or even be aware, of an audi- 
ence. As Mill said so admirably, 
Poetry should not be heard, but over- 
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heard. The self-consciousness of the 
stylist—forgive the employment of 
his designation of himself —is intoler- 
able.” 

** Does it not,’ asked Veronica, who 
was only, I felt quite sure, reproducing 
with touching servility, one of the lit- 
erary canons the Poet had, at some 
time or another, expounded to her, 
“does not an ever-present anxiety as 
to style indicate poverty of matter and 
shallowness of feeling ?” 

‘**T should have thought so,”’ he said. 
“If a man have the singing faculty, 
and have got anything to say, the mat- 
ter will dictate the style. The moment 
one notices how a thing is being said, 
more than what is being said, one may 
be pretty sure either that little or noth- 
ing is being said, or is being said 
wrongly. A poet whose style is more 
noticeable than his thought or his sen- 
timent resembles a man whose clothes 
you look at, rather than at himself.” 

“Or,” suggested Veronica timidly, 
‘‘ whose accent you remark rather than 
his observations.” 

** But surely,’’ said Lamia, who could 
not stand this Amcebean style of crit- 
icism, ‘‘a poet must be aware of what 
he is doing when he writes a long 
tragic, epic, or idyllic poem, and must 
give himself some conscious concern 
as to how he is doing it.” 

“T presume so,’”’? said the Poet, 
“more especially in the conceiving or 
shaping of it, though I think he will 
act wisely to wait and allow the germ 
or embryo of it, when it first comes to 
him, to grow of itself, and naturally, 
within his mind, rather than to force 
and artificially develop it. Growing by 
this method, a poem becomes an or- 
ganism. Produced by the other, it is a 
mechanism. The latter may be a most 
beautiful piece of work, but it simu- 
lates rather than possesses life. I sus- 
pect the schemes even of the greatest 
and the longest poems are, like the 
language and music of the best lyrics, 
fortuitous felicities.”’ 

They were getting a little beyond my 
depth, so I quietly slipped out of the 
room, and therefore cannot say how 
the conversation ended. I might, 
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however, just as well have remained, 
for I could not sleep, and was up and 
about in the garden the better part of 
an hour before sunrise. It is the most 
beautiful of all the twenty-four, and 
whenever [ have the good fortune to 
awake about that time during the 
months when I occupy my summer 
bedroom, I always, like the youth to 
fortune and to fame unknown, in 
Gray’s poem, brush, though with no 
hasty feet, the dews away. So the 
dawn be clear, leaf and flower, under 
and above, are then delicately var- 
nished with dew, even in the hottest 
and driest summer weather, not alto- 


gether unlike the moisture one sees 
sometimes on the face of sleeping chil- 


dren. In spring and early summer, so 
many birds are singing at that hour, 
that one would almost think there could 
scarcely be room in the air for all their 
notes. Just now, however, they are 
silent ; and therefore one notices the 
flowers all the more. The evening 
primroses were lighting up the garden 
with their yellow cressets, and smell- 
ing, thus bedewed, just like new-made 
butter. Their Greek name of no- 
thera signifies a wine-trap, and is there 
not a certain roundabout appropriate- 
ness in the designation, since they cer- 
tainly make a night of it, and refuse 
to go home till morning? Wandering 
round to the back, I found the black- 
caps fluttering about and feasting on 
the ripened seeds of the giant kex, 
or New Zealand parsnips, that grow 
among the gooseberry bushes, and they 
were so pleased with their occupation 
that they took no heed of me, though I 
stood within a couple of feet of them, 
watching their graceful but greedy an- 
tics as they fed or flew, head down- 
ward, about the seeded umbels. Now, 
there were no gooseberries to distract 
me, but I remembered how deliciously 
cold, indeed iced, they used to be at 
that hour in the month when they were 
ripe, and how the blackbirds, discrim- 
inating epicures that they are, would 
not look at any but the hairy red ones, 
the sweetest and most satisfactory of 
all. The Gloire-de-Dijon roses along 
the wire fencing were all bediamonded 
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with dew, and I lingered among them 
till the sun rose, and the charm of the 
dawn was over. I dare say I hada 
presentiment that darker days were 
coming. Perhaps we love the flowers 
most, as we do our friends, when they 
are on the point of leaving us. 

The first October frost has come, 
and the garden that I love presents a 
sadly altered aspect. Many of the 
flowers have turned black, going into 
mourning, I suppose, for the death 
of summer; nearly all of them are 
wilted, and hang heavy heads on sod- 
den stalks. There are exceptions to 
the general havoc, but one hardly 
cares to notice or go in search of them, 
when the bulk of their fair companions 
are fair no more. The tea roses in the 
open beds, supposed to be so delicate, 
have taken but slight notice of the 
frost, and are the main survivors of 
the wreck. But there is a bite in the 
air which tells that, deceive oneself as 
one may under the influence of recur- 
ring genial days, winter is on its way. 
Nature, however, always provides com- 
pensation for any destruction she may 
have to wreak ; and, if the flower-beds 
are piteous to look on, the shrubberies 
and copses have assumed a warmer 
glow, and the elms, sycamores, chest- 
nuts, and beeches in the park, will 
soon glorify themselves exceedingly. 
For some distance in the lane outside 
the northern gate, a curious and singu- 
larly beautiful effect has been pro- 
duced. On either side of it are a good 
many tall ash-trees ; and the frost has 
stripped these, at one fell stroke, of all 
their sprays, while the leaves were 
still undiscolored ; so that the ground 
is covered deep, under other trees 
which have retained their foliage, with 
a soft green carpet. The apples in the 
orchard that are yet ungathered have 
taken from the frost, as the cheeks of 
children do, a ruddier glow : and the 
bushel baskets are round them, and the 
with their turned back, 
are im the 
When they 


tern. aprons 


trees, gathering them 


have all been plucked and 
barre wes 


the 


the ladders and 


back to the shed 


t carried lant 
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definite interest of the year is over. 
Lamia has a garden-basket in her 
hand, and in it she puts some of the 
rosiest apples, some stained leaves of 
the liquidamber—no tree, not even 
the American sugar-maple, takes such 
dazzling colors —and a sprinkling of 
jet-black fruit from the cut-leaved 
blackberry. We are all exceedingly 
pensive, and Lamia has not made 
merry over anything since yesterday. 
I can see what a weary time of ‘ clear- 
ing the beds” is before me, and I 
already sniff in imagination the smell 
of the bonfire, that will have to be 
made in the pound. It is a veritable 
pound, not merely so called, but one 
that belonged to the old manor, and 
there are neighboring peasants not so 
very far gone in years who remember 
cattle being impounded in it. I main- 
tain its old rough-stoned walls with 
reverent care, and plant wall-flowers, 
valerian, and poppies in its cracks. 
But I am sure it still wishes to be use- 
ful in these newer days ; so within it 
rubbish is shot for a time, rhubarb is 
grown, and polyanthuses, primroses, 
and such-like things, are laid in, when 
taken up for the summer. More per- 
haps than any other object, it links the 
place with the past, one’s tenderness 
for which does not diminish as the 
days pass on. I suppose that, as we 
ourselves become a portion of the past, 
that sympathetic sentiment grows in 
us. How very absurd! The years of 
all four of us, if added together, would 
scarce reckon a hundred. But as I 
said, we have suddenly become pen- 
sive. 

**One can hardly,’ said Lamia, as 
we moved away from the stripped 
apple-trees, and walked across the 
open ground where once stood the old 
orchard, *‘ one can hardly now distin. 


, 


guish what you added to the house 
from what you found there.” We 
stood and gazed at it, from near the 
oak, and I was obliged to agree with 
her 
“Yee, it wae not unekilfally don<« 
sad. when one ie considerate. Time in- 
variably helps cme 
Not slwave.” anewered Lamia. and 
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I confess I have not a conception what 
she meant. I suppose the remark 
arose only from her artistic tendency 
to give shade to every assertion, and 
by qualifying each observation to con- 
fer on it tone and value. 

‘‘T have never regretted the altera- 
tions we made,” I resumed. ‘The 
house was too small, and the Martha- 
like mind of Veronica had not proper 
scope for its talents. Moreover, small 
it still remains. Parva domus magna 
quies, and we have had some few years 
of exquisite peace in it. I saw that 
inscription first on a house outside the 
Porta del Popolo in Rome, on the way 
to the Ponte Molle. I suppose it has 
disappeared by this time, like every- 
thing once quiet presided over by the 
Seven Hills. But I remembered being 
asked to translate the words by . 
well, you may guess what sort of a 
person, when I tell you that he ob- 
served, in perfect good faith, that he 
thought small houses are always noisy. 

This was our nearest approach to 
merriment that morning; and I once 
again described, as though Lamia had 
never heard it before, how we had 
taken a slice off the old drawing-room 
and thrown it into the passage, so as 
to make a little hall, had then added to 
the drawing-room at the other end, 
making it half as large again, had built 
new offices and a new bedroom, in- 
vented fresh lights, and done all this 
with a scrupulous respect and defer- 
ence for what already existed. We 
seemed unable to get away from remi- 
niscences. 

We had walked through the meadow 
beyond the orchard, comparatively 
bare when I first saw it, but now boast- 
ing its avenue of limes, and so onward 
into the park. 

“The garden that I 
mostly of my own 
marked, ** but the 
the hands amd the 
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and the split bristly husks of fallen 
horse-chestnuts, till we came to a stile 
in aright of way that emerges from a 
copse into the park. Lamia mounted 
the stile and sate on it, whilst I leaned 
against its adjoining posts. We had 
both gone silent. Now and then an 
acorn dropped. Now and then a cock 
pheasant repeated his somewhat harsh 
and self-asserting call. A yaffel flew, 
in iridescent plumage, loudly scream- 
ing, from one tree to another. A 
squirrel, unaware of our presence, en- 
abled us to compare his tawny tail with 
that of the yellowing bracken, as he 
hunted for beech-mast. 

‘*T have something to tell you, La- 
mia,’ I said. ‘* Veronica and the 
Poet sg 

‘¢ Well, of course. But it is a pity. 
Poets should never marry. No one 
should ever marry, for that matter ; 
but poets are peculiarly bad subject- 
matter for that hackneyed but perilous 
experiment.” 

‘“* Why ?” I enquired. 

‘Why! Don’t you remember ? 

Nay, marry not a poet. He will have 

As many changeling mistresses as moods. 
He wantons with the February winds, 

And toys with March’s forward daffodils. 
He is an April fool each cuckoo-call 

Can set agaping, and he falls in love 

With every lamb that frisks its pretty tail.’’ 





‘* You forget the reply,’’ I resumed. 
‘* How does it go ? 


He may love all, so that he loves me too. 
Who would monopolize a poet’s heart, 
Large as the universe ?"’ 


“Yes, but there is more, 
Lamia. 


rejoined 


** May you never find 
Its vastness cold. But, meanwhile, warm 
yourself 
Where are 
ing to live 7?” 
“Here, of 


Veronica quit the home she has revi 


the interesting couple go- 


couree 1 could not 


fle! 
Led the garden that ree we 
I muet make another 
i" j oo have Gewese, theoug? : 
** rta are iio on 
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‘To whom ?”’’ I asked. 

“To the garden,’ she answered ; 
‘the garden I told you I cannot go 
without.”’ 

‘* But the owner of the garden? ”’ 

““O, the owner? When he is tire- 
some, I shall repeat to him the lines 
from the ** Divina Commedia :’?? — 

Perché la faccia mia si t’innamora, 

Che tu non ti rivolgi al bel giardino ?’’! 

** But do you love him ?” 

She sprang from the stile with, I 
thought, a touch of impatience. 

“Love him!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Don’t talk to me about love ! 
is a literary invention.”’ 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 


1 « Why art thou so enamoured of my face, 
Thou dost not on the lovely garden gaze?” 
(The “ Divine Comedy,” Paradise, c. xxiii., v. 
70-1.) 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF MARGREDEL: 


BEING A FIRESIDE HISTORY OF A 
FIFESHIRE FAMILY. 
PART II. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

THE second door on Kirkcaldy High 
Street, west from the house of the Oli- 
phants, was mounted with a brass 
plate, on which was inscribed, in a 
rather flowery style of lettering : — 

MONS. ROBERT MALBERT, 
PROFESSOR OF LANGUAGES. 
That brass plate was as old, or nearly 
as old, as the bit of family history 
which I have been narrating. Since 
its appearance, fifteen years before, 
gave some pretensions to the humble 


knuckles in and about the town had 


Love | 
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day was to come when it was a strange 
thought to Wull Oliphant that they and 
he, whose fortunes were so linked with 
one another, for years should have 
spent sunny hours in neighboring gar- 
dens, and passed and repassed on the 
old street, without so much as inter- 
changing a word or even a nod. As it 
was, he knew neither more nor less 
than his neighbors about this little 
French household. 

Any one could have told you that 
Robert Malbert had been wounded in 
the wars, and brought to England as a 
prisoner of war. The country had been 
full of prisoners. Every well-to-do 
youth in the town could recall a holi- 
day when he went to the castle in 
Edinburgh on his father’s hand to see 
the Frenchies plaiting their straw orna- 
ments. Fewer knew that it was on the 
other side of the Firth, in Penicuik, 
‘that his prison-house had been. And 
why, when he went back to France on 
the conclusion of the peace, he had 
returned to Scotland, why he had set- 
tled in Kirkcaldy, or who this little 
Margrédel English, his sister’s child, 
he gave out, really was—these were 
points upon which the subtlest in- 
quiries could not induce him to give 
any information. His manner, indeed, 
was taciturn and gruff. He repulsed 
rather than invited overtures of friend- 
ship, and sometimes so fiercely that 
the hardiest were afraid to make them 
afresh. He might have been won 
through the child, had he not kept her 
entirely to himself, devoting to her all 
the time that was not occupied with 
his teaching, and, apparently, not a 
little of the affection which he denied 
his neighbors. 








had grown into a woman; but the 











house it adorned, the very daintiest | At the end of fifteen years Margrédel 
| 
| 


knocked on the panel above it ; for the | secrets of her history, if it had any, 
Mons. Malbert whose avocation it an-| remained unsolved. The townspeople 
nounced had made a reputation for | had ceased to make the advances which 
himself in imparting a knowledge of he might have met more frankly now, 
languages, and especially of the French | and sent their children to the French 
which is of Paris. During all these! teacher for the benefits they derived 
years there had lived with this popular! from him, allowing him and his niece 
professor his niece Margrédel; at no to lead their retired life without more 
time any other save the nurse-girl than a stray comment thereon. 

whose services her age required. A' It was left to little Jean Oliphant 
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(not so little now, but a tall, comely | 
lass about to leave school) to break 
down the reserve which they practised. 

Even as in the early days after their 
marriage, all Cupar and Edenside took 
an interest in the laird of Eden Braes 
and his pretty little wife, so they began 
to look with kindly eyes on their chil- 
dren, when the two, Jean on her dap- 
ple grey and Willy on the brown pony, 
clattered over Cupar causeway on their 
way to Dominie Skinner’s school in the 
Crossgate. Without rising from their 
tables, the folks in the houses they 
passed noted their arrival. It was as 
good as chimes—so they said —the 
long stride of the grey, the pitter-patter 
of Willy’s pony. And when, by reason 
of sickness or stress of weather, the 
children remained at home, as some- 
times happened, the sense of fitness in 
some minds was as much disturbed, 
the domestic economy of many fami- 
lies as much upset, as if the town clock 
had struck work over night. 

In the school itself there were no 
fine social distinctions. The humblest 
burgher’s boy and the squire’s son sat 
side by side if they spelled their name 
with the same initial letter. Jean Oli- 
phant from Eden Braes, and other 
Jeans, whose fathers and mothers sold 
candles or baby-linen, were all the 
same to the dominie. He addressed 
them as Jean this-or-that or as Dame 
this-or-that, according as what followed 
was by way of encouragement or chid- 
ing ; but his favors and rebukes were 
distributed with the same impartiality 
with which, in his half-yearly visita- 
tions, he drank the chandler’s ale or 
the squire’s claret. If any bias was 
hinted against him ever, it was by the 
favored side towards whom he leaned. 
All boys are cynics when the school- 
master is the text. At the end ofa 
heavy day’s caning, while none of the 
recipients, of course, allowed their de- 
serts, it was generally left to the for- 
tunate one who was passed over to 
suggest the strange coincidence of that 
fact with the other, that he was the 
bearer of a message to his parents that 





that night was set aside by the dominie 
for his periodical call. 
LIVING AGE. VOL, I. 32 
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In the same way there was, among 
the children themselves, an esprit du 
corps which no social differences inter- 
fered with — even as their fathers, and 
indeed Fife men generally, were ‘a’ 
John Tamson’s bairns”’ in sport and in 
games. Among the humbler families, 
as among the gentlest, the parents had 
a tacit understanding that no shadow 
on the reputation of father or sister or 
brother should prevent equal attention 
being paid to all children whom their 
own boys and girls delighted to reckon 
their friends. 

Undoubtedly some such shadows 
did rest upon the household at Eden 
Braes ; the sharp one cast by Douglas’s 
conduct, and those, less defined, by 
slander and a half-mysterious tradition. 
In spite of them, the lonely woman, 
tied to her chair, had kept the sym- 
pathy of the neighboring families 
always ; and just on their account it 
was, perhaps, that so many motherly 
hearts were beating beneath both silks 
and homespuns with a special “ lik- 
ing’? for her children. With Jean and 
Willy running in and out among them, 
with their frank and innocent talk, 
they wondered at first that so much 
goodness could come out of Eden 
Braes, and then that so much goodness 
must have been there always without 
their perceiving it. Their own girls 
had stories of the prettiness and good- 
ness of Jean’s mother, their boys of 
the splendid fellow that Douglas Oli- 
phant was. Children are like butter- 
flies, flying to and fro between our 
homes, carrying the seeds of reputa- 
tions. And in this way the shadows 
began to disperse. 

It must be confessed that the curric- 
ulum at the dominie’s school was not 
so wide as the charity, and Jean soon 
exhausted it. She was just blossoming 
into the charms of young womanhood, 
and, like other girls of her age and 
position, would in ordinary circum- 
stances have been sent to one of the 
boarding-schools in the capital, where 
the budding of these charms —a stage 
in woman-culture known as ‘ finish- 
ing’? —was supposed to be best at- 
tended to. But her mother said no. 
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There was deserving pride, and a 
good argument to boot, when she in- 
stanced herself as a woman who had 
had no finishing, and yet was mistress 
of all womanly acquirements. The 
real reason, patent to all, was that she 
did not wish Jean away from her side. 
Nor did Douglas. ‘Trying to be 
good *? —achild’s phrase — is no child’s 
play. Douglas Oliphant, indeed, had 
turned over a new leaf, — not spotless, 
not immaculate, but fair compared 
with that preceding it, —and (to con- 
tinue the figure) his daughter Jean was 
his little bookmark. He was afraid 
that he might lose the place if Jean 
were sent away. 

Still, her education ought not to be 
neglected, and Professor Malbert’s 
fame had reached Eden Braes. At 
Marjory’s death Thrift Hetherwick 
had taken her place as Wull’s house- 
keeper —an arrangement which Mrs. 
Oliphant carried through in order to 
bind still closer the newly united 
households, as well as to have Jean’s 
attendance upon herself. Kirkcaldy 
seemed near at hand compared with 
Edinburgh. Jean could easily stay at 
her uncle’s house — Wull was over- 
joyed at the proposal —with Thrift to 
look after her comfort, and Douglas 
could ride down for her any day, 
should they grow weary or should ne- 
cessity for her return arise. So it 
came about that during some months 
Jean was her Uncle Wull’s little house- 
keeper, and attended, with other young 
ladies in and about Kirkcaldy, the 
classes of the irascible French teacher. 

It was in the old town, then, in 
Douglas’s own home, that Jean blos- 
somed from the schoolgirl into a 
woman. A fresh arrangement of the 
hair and a few inches added to her 
skirts, under the superintendence of 
Kate Malcolm, effected this. 

She worked steadily at her study of 
languages, and learned to play a little 
on the spinet which her uncle bought 
for her. She did not prove herself 
very brilliant in any of her accomplish- 
ments, but she charmed all by her 
frank delight at being taken notice of. 
She did the honors of her uncle’s house 
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with simplicity, not unmixed with the 
anxiety of the young housekeeper ; 
and there still live many, or at least 
did live in my day, who have spoken to 
me most kindly of their recollection of 
the tall, handsome, almost buxom girl 
who was ‘‘ the rage’? among the town 
families for these few months. But, 
perhaps, later events colored their rec- 
ollections. 

By far the most important result of 
this visit for Jean, and therefore for 
us, was the friendship which sprang up 
between her and the girl Margrédel. IL 
do not know when or where or how 
they met; but the summer months 
were not past before they could have 
been seen, almost any day, pulling 
flowers together in the old, overrun 
garden.. Unlike Jean, Margrédel did 
not go out into the town’s society ; but 
when the days crept in they spent to- 
gether the afternoons at least, in the 
wainscoted dining-room, Jean instruct- 
ing her friend in needle-work, or stitch- 
ing busily herself, while Margrédel 
read aloud to her. 

Even as the Oliphants’ garden has 
always seemed to me a sweet retreat 
from the busy causeway, so does the 
thought of these two lives, blossoming 
in their opening day among the scent 
of roses and honeysuckles and prickly 
eglantine, or in the big deep-shadowed 
room, with its history of human pas- 
sion, seem a sweet retreat from the 
memories of this sordid town, as you 
and I know it to have been. They 
chose to love each other, these two, as 
they chose their flowers: Margrédel 
the homely, fragrant ones, Jean those 
rarer and more delicate, reminding her 
of Margrédel. 

One thing which made their friend- 
ship more noticeable was their likeness 
to each other. Not a great many peo- 
ple perhaps observed it ; not the young 
beaux about the town, for example, 
who studied their faces more than 
most, and were left blind to everything 
but Margrédel’s beauty. For straight 
as an arrow, and tall and handsome as 
an Oliphant, though Jean was, she 
could not compare with the French 
girl. 
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But the likeness had struck Wull, 
and when Thrift remarked one day 
that they might pass for sisters, — 

‘“* Have you noticed that, Thrift ?”’ 
he said. ‘“ I’ve often thought I saw a 
look o’ Jean in this Margrédel.”’ 

** A look!” replied Thrift. ‘‘ They’re 
jist neebors. And it’s the auld horse 
and the fail-dyke owre again —like 
draws to like —for I never seed twa so 
close as they twa.”’ 

On one of these afternoons, as they 
sat over their work, Jean said, repeat- 
ing an oft-made invitation, — 

‘*You must come and see me in 
Eden Braes. Mamma is just beautiful 
at needle-work.”’ 

‘““Is she like you?” asked Margré- 
del. Then laying down her sewing, 
she said wistfully, ‘“‘I wonder if I’m 
like my mother? ”’ 

‘Don’t you remember your mam- 
ma ?”’ said Jean. 

Marerédel shook her head. 

‘“‘T must be very unlike other girls,” 
she said. ‘Do you think so? I have 
begun to think that — at least, since ever 
youcame. As far back as I can remem- 
ber, I have lived here with uncle.” 

‘* And never gone to France ? ” 

“No. Oh, Ihave read about France, 
and thought of it, and longed to go 
there,”” Margrédel said, clasping her 
hands. ‘“ But uncle gets angry with 
me when I say I will go home some 
day. ‘This is your home,’ he says, 
and walks about the room in bad hu- 
mor, and talks to himself.’’ 

Then she went on; ‘‘I think he must 
have quarrelled with my mother’s 
friends. And I’m half English too. 
My home is partly here, after all,’’ she 
added, as if she were meditating with 
herself. 

‘Of course it is,’’ said Jean ; “‘ any 
one would take you for a Scots girl. 
You speak like. one of us.”’ 

** And then my father was an En- 
glishman,”’ Margrédel said, still half to 
herself. 

‘An Englishman?” said Jean. 
“Where did he come from? How 
strange |” 

“Hush! You mustn’t tell uncle I 
told you this,’’ Margrédel said hastily. 
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‘*No. But your name is English — 
Margrédel English, is it not ?” 

“Yes. Why? Is it not an English 
name? Is that so? O Jean, there’s 
something queer about it all. I never 
thought of it till you came. It was 
once when he was in anger about my 
wanting to go to France that he told 
me my father was English. And then 
he laughed a strange laugh —I remem- 
bered it all afterwards—and stroked 
my hair; and his hand shook as if he 
were in a rage all the same, and he 
said that my father might have been a 
Frenchman, and not to say to any one 
that he was not, and that Englishmen 
were coquins. He was angry, angry. 
That was long ago, Jean ; and it’s all 
come back to me since you came and 
spoke to me about your home and your 
father and mother.”’ 

It was dark outside the little windows 
now, and only by the irregular light of 
the fire did Jean see the perplexity on 
Margrédel’s face ; nor did she under- 
stand it, or the half of what her friend 
had so rapidly recited. 

When Margrédel rose to go, Jean 
pressed her to remain and spend the 
evening. 

‘“*T cannot,’? Margrédel explained. 
‘¢ My uncle would miss me. We play 
the game of backgammon each even- 
ing, and, ma foi, if I disappointed 
him !”’ and she made a little sign with 
her crossed fingers. ‘*He would be 
worse even than if I won a gammon.”’ 

Wull entered as she spoke, and Jean 
said, ‘‘ All uncles are cross except 
——”’ and she made a mocking curtsey 
to her uncle. ‘Here’s Margrédel 
frightened that her uncle will be cross 
if she spends the evening with me,” 
she continued. Wull and Margrédel 
shook hands. 

“Uncle Robert is not an ogre,’ 
Margrédel said to him. ‘* You mustn’t 
think that ; but he is lonely, and would 
miss me if I weren’t home for our 
game.”’ 

‘¢ Backgammon,” Jean explained. 

‘He has no friends but me. And 
you are my only friend— but him,” 
she added, with a burst of affection, 
linking her arm in Jean’s. 
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They were just of a height — the two 
girls — and, as they stood side by side 
in the darkening, it seemed to Wull 
that they were very like each other. 

** Would not Monsieur Malbert”’ 
(how badly he pronounced the ** Mon- 
sieur,’’ to be sure) ‘‘also spend the 
evening with us?’ he asked. ‘I 
would challenge him to a game.” 

The sensitive French girl felt a touch 
of resentment at the idea of her affec- 
tionate outburst being mistaken for an 
appeal for friendship ; but his kindly 
smile disarmed it. 

‘*May I ask him?” she said, with 
real gratitude. 

‘*Nay,’”’? Jean interposed; “I will 
ask .him. Monsieur Malbert cannot 
refuse me anything ;”’ and she skipped 
off for her hat. She was conscious of 
that winning way which was her moth- 
er’s before her. And she was justified, 
inasmuch that Monsieur Malbert did 
come in the evening, and found his 
match in Wull. In the course of his 
play the professor discovered to Jean 
and her uncle a certain eagerness in his 
ways, although, perhaps, backgammon 
is not a fair test of tranquillity. For, 
being very eager to secure a gammon, 
and being as great a snuffer as he was 
a player, he emptied his snuff-mull by 
mistake for his dice-box into the board, 
and would not hear of it being swept 
until that game was finished, so that 
those which followed were made some- 
what uncomfortable for Wull by reason 
of sneezing. Margrédel was evidently 
very happy, and rallied her uncle gen- 
tly, calling their game the battle of the 
sneezes, and keeping near him when 
his excitement and his voice were 
highest. Wull and Jean both remarked 
the professor’s fondness for his niece 
and her influence over him, and, when 
their guests were gone, spoke of it to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER IX. 

In the summer, Jean returned to 
Eden Braes the same natural girl she 
was when she left it. Had it been 
otherwise, had he found her become a 
‘“‘ very proper miss,”’ as he had found 
more than one tomboy of the district 
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after a year away at school, her brother 
Willy would have accepted the fact 
with all its consequences. Among 
these would have been disappointment 
and a great expenditure of boyish sar- 
casm. As it was, however, he noticed 
no change on Jean except her more 
womanly mode of dressing. She was 
ready to be his companion as of old, 
entered into all his sports and games, 
and was a match for him any day when 
mounted on a horse’s back. She was a 
splendid horsewoman, had magnificent 
courage, and stuck at nothing. His 
sister was a jewel of a girl, Willy 
thought ; and many other girls’ broth- 
ers also thought so, as they saw her 
galloping between the hedges. 

One thing netiled him, however. 
The neighboring families recognized 
her as a woman now, and invited her 
out with the elders, while treating him 
as the schoolboy that he was. still. 
This he did not relish. It went against 
the grain with him to remain a boy, 
after Jean had ceased to be a girl. 

‘** T’ll be away from school at the end 
of this year,’’? he said to Rab Hether- 
wick. 

His father was his final authority on 
the hunting of otters or on the clearing 
of fences ; but in Rab he confided any 
difficulties which required philosophic 
treatment. 

‘They don’t ask me to their dancing 
parties,” he explained; and added, 
‘¢ Of course I wouldn’t go if they did.” 

Thereupon Rab, who at the moment 
was on the top of his cart unpacking 
some goods, turned his back on Willy 
and winked to the world at large. That 
is how many of us take care to guard 
the sensibilities of our neighbors. 

‘“There’s a parcel from Thrift to 
Miss Jean,’”’ he said later. He had 
visited Kirkcaldy on the previous day, 
and this morning, already, had been to 
Cupar delivering his goods. That was 
how Willy fell in with him on his way 
to school. 

‘*There’s a parcel for Miss Jean 
from Thrift, and she says to tell her 
that the young lads about Kirkcaldy 
are like a wheen weet spunks sin’ she 
left.” 
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The simile was so clearly Rab’s, that 
the sentiment also may be taken for 
him. Rab was brilliant in his conver- 
sation at the expense of the decalogue. 

““¢ Thrift,’ says I,’ he continued, 
‘¢ ¢it’s ill praising green barley. They’ll 
no’ keep her long up-bye ; but it’s no’ 
Kirkcaldy that’ll get her. She’ll marry 
a hereaboot man, or I’m cheated, just 
as young Maister Willy,’ says I, ‘’ll be 
bringing hame some Cupar lass by and 
by.’ ” 

It was part of Rab’s sardonic humor 
to make his compliments always em- 
barrassing. Willy could reply to this 
one only by saying, with some school- 
boy sheepishness, — 

‘Ho! ho! There’s no one would 
have me.” 

‘*Devil a fear!’ cried Rab, with 
great conviction. ‘* They’re no’ so shy 
as Eden trout —the women. That’s a 
mistake maist lads mak’, and live to see 
correckit. Women!” And the old 
carrier shook his head in a way that 
seemed to say, ‘I could a tale unfold.” 

“T’ll give Jean Thrift’s parcel and 
her message, at any rate,’’? Willy said, 
making as if to go. 

‘*Do that. But you’ll see I’m richt. 
Man, the lads i’ this pairt begin to haud 
up their heids if the young leddy’s 
within a mile o’ them. The missus 
was telling me.” 

“Tuts !’? cried Willy. ‘‘ Marg’et 
knows too much.’’? Willy was well 
aware that, when Jean came shopping 
to Cupar of an afternoon, and he had 
saddled his pony, after school, to escort 
her home, it was with difficulty that 
they could get away from the young 
beaux who hung about the pavement 
for a word from her. And even when 
they got clear of the town, and had a 
grand scamper along the highroad, 
their fun was spoiled, as often as not, 
by the appearance of this or that young 
farmer or laird, who was anxious for 
Jean’s smiles, though he had not a 
word for Willy, and, it might be, 
searcely recognized his father, for that 
matter. And even if these people did 
not join them, meeting them meant 
more demureness of pace, and 
pushing back of flying locks which to 
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Willy represented the schoolgirl in his 
sister. Than love, there is no more 
delicate topic in the world broached 
between brothers and sisters; and 
when even a father twits his daughter 
about the men, the blood will rise to 
her brother’s eyes as readily as to her 
own, and he could not change the sub- 
ject quicker if he himself were being 
rallied. That, I take it, was why Willy 
did not wish to hear any of Marg’et 
Hetherwick’s gossip about his sister 
Jean, but said, with some annoyance, — 

‘¢ Marg’et knows too much.”’ 

‘*Right,” replied Rab, as impres- 
sively as he could, for during their 
conversation his horse had wandered 
to the roadside and jerked a wheel into 
a ditch. ‘* Wo-back, ye jade!’ he 
cried, seizing the reins when he had 
recovered his balance ; then he intro- 
duced the incident into his arguments. 

“Right. D’ye see that mare? 
She’ll scart her nose in fifty whin- 
busses, on the chance o’ finding a 
wusp 0’ hay in ane o’ them. That’s 
Marg’et.”’ 

Having paused, like a preacher who 
has given out his text, to allow it to 
sink into the mind of his audience, he 
proceeded to amplify his statement. 

‘“*There was when Sergeant Snooks 
cam’ coortin’ Thrift—Snooks as was 
wont to be in Cupar. Marg’et had 
watched Thrift and better watched 
her, and she cam’ on them at last. 
Certy! There was a fine strabush. 
Snooks said he’d be demned if he’d 
court a girl under her mither’s nose, 
and Thrift cam’ to me about it; but 
her mither said, Would I alloo my 
dochter to marry an Englishman, a 
raskil that swore at her, and said 
‘dem’ in place 0’? ‘dam’? I didna’ 
see mysel’ that it mattered hoo he said 
it, provided he meant it, though for ex- 
pressiveness I maun say I think ‘ dam? 
has the heels o’t. But she had her 
way, and she was richt. Snooks forgot 
himsel’ wi’? drink. Maister Willium, 
mind that. They’re always richt — the 
women — though it’s no’ in the nature 
o’ man to extrack much comfort from 


the | that thought.” 


On the afternoon of the same day 
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Rab saddled Plus and Minus (for so 
Mrs. Oliphant, in hilarious mood in her 
young days, had christened the cud- 
dies), and went down the den for 
wood. It was a beautiful June day. 
The river was babbling between the 
banks of wild rhubarb, the foliage was 
of the clearest green, and the birds 
were happy in it; and on the shadow- 
mottled road under the yellow rocks, 
where the water fell from the height, 
a horseman was slowly sauntering 
towards him. 


Who comes here ? 
A bold grenadier, 


hummed Rab. ‘Captain Hill o’ the 
‘Pork and Peas,’”’ he said, addressing 
himself in his usual way to Plus and 
Minus. ‘Studying geology — him and 
his beast —ye micht think,’ he went 
on, ‘‘and a nateral enough mistake for 
you that’s no accustomed to that kind 
0’ scientific research.” 

By this time he had drawn near Cap- 
tain Hill, who was sitting very straight, 
but still advanced at a snail’s pace. 
The carrier answered his good-day, 
and then said to the cuddies, loud 
enough for the captain to hear, “ Gen- 
tlemen, ye’ll best be stapping to the 
side, and let the young leddy by that’ll 
be coming roond the corner;’’ and 
held on his road with a grin on his 
face. It had not died away when there 
was a clatter of hoofs, and Jean gal- 
loped up. 

“Ts Marg’et at home, Rab?” she 
asked, drawing up a little as she passed 
the carrier. At the same moment she 
noticed the figure in front, and stopped 
altogether for his answer. When she 
got it she rode forward slowly, and 
Rab, looking round as he turned the 
corner, saw Jean and the captain ride 
up the den together. 

*¢ What extraordinary man is that ?”’ 
the captain asked her. “I saw you 
speak to him, Miss Oliphant.” 

‘* Extraordinary ?”’ laughed Jean. 


‘Everybody hereabout knows Rab and 
his cuddies. 
wife is at home. 
and I go up here.* 
She had stopped where there was a 


I was asking him if his 


b ] + . 
I’m going to see her, 
’ 
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break in the rocks and the paths wound 
up among the trees. 

“But I see no road,’ he said. 
‘You can’t ride up the face of that 
brae |”? 

‘Oh yes, I can. It’s not so steep as 
it looks, if you follow the zigzag path- 
way and come out at the church. 
Have you not seen it ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ he replied. ‘‘ May I go with 
you?” 

‘*Oh yes,” Jean said quite frankly. 
‘*‘Tt’s worth seeing. I'll go first and 
show you the way.” 

As she entered the path she turned 
tohim. ‘ You can trust your horse ? 
It’s a little dangerous.” 

‘¢ Where duty calls,’’ he replied, with 
a laugh, striking a little attitude. With 
most girls this would have been an op- 
portunity, not to be lost, for paying a 
neat compliment. But Jean was not 
like most girls, as this astute and sensi- 
tive young Fencible officer had ob- 
served on the different occasions he 
had for studying her character. She 
had inherited none of her mother’s 
turn for repartee, and did not seem to 
care to receive compliments. And for 
his watchfulness, and his respect for 
her simple earnestness, Captain Hill 
was rewarded by Jean’s very good 
will. 

A short scramble along the winding 
pathway brought them to the top of the 
wood. The road which they had left 
took a turn to the right. Round the 
plateau on which they now stood, the 
bank of rock and trees which skirted it 
was wound like a mighty arm, holding 
it tight against the hill which rose, a 
field’s-breadth away, sheer upwards to 
where the little hamlet of Blebo lay 
basking in the sun. And on this pla- 
teau, even where they stood, was the 
wooden gate that led to the little church 
of Kemback, which looked, in its ivy 
cloak, as peaceful as the graves that 
lay around it. Among the trees to the 
right the smoke of the Hetherwicks’ 
cottage rose straight to the sun. The 
murmur of the river, a woodman’s axe 
among the trees, the village sounds 
from far-off Blebo Crags, made the 
silence bearable; and any mourner 
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might have felt that he laid his dead a 
little nearer God when he brought 
them to this quiet kirkyard in the 
elbow of the hill. 

One less imbued with the romantic 
sentiment, with less appreciation of 
natural beauty, than Captain Hill, 
would have been struck with the 
unique character of the scene. 

** A bonny spot, is it not, and worth 
the scramble ?”’ Jean said, breaking in 
upon his wonder. 

“That it is indeed,’ he replied. 
** Who would think it from the road! 
I have ridden down the den fifty times, 
and never dreamed that there was 
such a spot at the top. I shall not soon 
forget this afternoon’s ride.”’ 

So they chatted for a time, till Jean 
remembered that if she did not hasten, 
Marg’et might have gone out. 

“How do you go to the cottage ? 
Along the field-side ?”’ he asked. 

“cc Yes.”’ 

** But —a false step. It is horrible 
to think of it. I shall see you along.” 

‘No, no,’ she cried. ‘‘I know 
every step. We know,—don’t we, 
Vic?’ she went on, patting her 
horse’s neck. 

‘* What a lovely girl!’ he said to 
himself, as she leaned forward in her 
saddle. The impression of the land- 
scape had fled, and he had eyes for 
nothing but Jean. When she turned, 
his look of admiration still lingered on 
his face. Perhaps he was careful that 
it should. A faint blush rose to her 
cheek. 

‘*There’s no road by the cottage,” 
she said at once. ‘* You must go down 
as you came.” 

‘*Good-bye, then.” He lifted his 
hat. ‘* Maybe you will show me other 
new and charming retreats ere long.”’ 

As he turned his horse’s head the 
animal became restive, probably at the 
sight of the tree-tops almost at its 
nose. 

“You had better lead your horse 
down,’’ Jean cried after him, as she 
stood and watched. ‘I ride ; but then 
Vic knows the way.” 

But he, picking his way among the 
trees already, did not hear her, and 
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she set out at a walk to the Hether- 
wicks’. 

Captain Hill rode down cautiously ; 
but near the foot his reins slackened 
with his carefulness. At the moment 
a blackbird flew across the path, fright- 
ening his horse, which reared. It 
slipped upon the edge of the path, and 
only righted itself with an effort that 
threw Frank badly on his shoulder. 

When he came to himself he was on 
the edge of the road, and there was a 
rumbling of carts in his ears. Then he 
became aware of a voluble torrent of 
oaths, and the old carrier stood over 
him. 

‘‘ Miss Jean! where’s Miss Jean, 
d’ye hear ?”’ Rab was shouting now. 

‘‘ Miss Jean,” the captain said, with 
closed eyes ; then he remembered what 
had happened. 

*She’s up there,” he said, raising 
himself and pointing up the den instead 
of above him. 

‘*My God! There!” cried the car- 
rier, his honest face as white as a 
sheet, for the captain pointed to where 
the rocks rose perpendicular. ‘‘ Is she 
hurt? Has she fallen?” This was 
said with an accompaniment of oaths, 
as he shook the fallen man. But he 
got no answer, for the pain of attempt- 
ing to rise and Rab’s incivilities had 
sent Frank into unconsciousness again. 

Leaving him, the carrier ran round 
to the rocks. ‘* Thank God, she’s no’ 
there,’’ he muttered ; then he ran back 
to where the captain lay. Plus and 
Minus had drawn in to the roadside, 
and were calmly grazing at his head. 
Rab paid no heed to them, but scram- 
bled, as quickly as he could, up to the 
kirk. The last few yards were done 
on his hands and knees, and his blue 
Tam o’ Shanter appeared over the brae 
under Vic’s nose. 

‘*Rab,’’ cried Jean, breaking into a 
laugh at the sight he presented, ‘* what 
in the world are ye doing there ? ” 

The laugh touched the pride of the 
old carrier, who a minute before would 
have given all he possessed to have 
heard it. 

“It wad be for amusement to my- 
sel’ verra like,’’ he said, blowing hard. 
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“Well, it was certainly for mine, 
Rab,”? she could not help saying. 
“You seem fluthered.” 

‘¢] daur say,” said Rab indignantly. 
*T thocht by the way he pointed that 
ye had gaen owre the rocks.” 

‘“*Me! The way who pointed ?” 

“The captain. He’s lying by the 
roadside wi’ deevil « horse near ’m.”’ 
Rab’s tone still implied a sense of in- 
justice done him. 

‘¢ Captain Hill fallen over the brae ! ”’ 
Jean cried, and would have dashed 
down the path, had not Rab seized 
Vic’s bridle. 

“Canny, canny, m’ leddy. Ca’ 
canny,” he said, hanging on hard. 
‘“*He’ll come roond richt enough. 
Nane the quicker, ony way, for your 
tumbling as weel.”’ 

‘* Let go his head, Rab!” the girl 
cried. ‘*I know what I’m doing.” 
Then, as he would not: “ Well, well, 
I'll walk to please you. Only tell me, 
is it a bad fall, Rab? Is he much 
hurt ?— tell me.” 

“No, no. It’s jist a bit coup he’s 
got.” 

“It’s my fault all the same,’’ she 
said. ‘* I should not have brought him 
up here.”’ 

‘*Nae mair ye should,’”? was Rab’s 
honest rejoinder. ‘ Ye never ken 
whaur they things °Il end.” 

Which last sentiment of Rab’s was 
very true, howsoever applied. 

In the mean time Frank, whose only 
injury was a dislocated collar-bone, was 
recovering consciousness. In his dazed 
condition he recalled Jean’s name from 
Rab’s shouts, and then became aware 
of warm breath on his face. For the 
second before he opened his eyes, a 
dream of Jean’s face. flashed through 
his mind; then he looked up to see 
Plus and Minus sniffing close by him. 
He raised his uninjured arm to beat 
them back, then dropped it with a 
laugh. At the movement some one 
cried out, — 

‘* Well, Hill! Have you got round ? 
Any bones broken ?” 

At the same time Douglas Oliphant 
—for it was he —drove off the cuddies 
and assisted Frank to his feet. 
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“Whew! My shoulder; I doubt 
it’s out. Hullo, Donald,’’ Frank went 
on, recognizing his horse tethered with 
Douglas’s. ‘This is a nice after- 
noon’s work.”’ 

*“T found him up at the toll, and 
guessed that something was wrong 
down here. How did it happen? Tl 
tell you, — mount your horse and ride 
to Eden Braes, and have that shoulder 
set. I see it’s out. Steady!’’ He 
was helping Frank into the saddle. 
‘“*D’ye feel shaky? Where’s the 
owner of the steeds?” He pointed 
to the cuddies. ‘* He’ll send for a doc- 
tor.”’ 

At the moment Rab and Jean ap- 
peared upon the path. 

‘* Ah, Jean! Here, Jean,’’ Douglas 
called to his daughter. ‘‘ Captain Hill’s 
had a spill, and I’m going to take him 
to Eden Braes.”’ 

“T know,” Jean said, coming up 
with a bright look at seeing the captain 
mount. ‘“ Rab told me. I shouldn’t 
have taken you up. Rab told me that 
too. But you’re not badly hurt, —are 
you ?”’ she continued, noticing his lips 
drawn as if with pain. ‘*I took Cap- 
tain Hill to see Kemback Kirk,’”’ she 
explained, turning to her father, and a 
blush spread over her face at the ex- 
planation. 

“Your daughter’s fault was that she 
left me; and then I went wrong,” 
Frank said gallantly. He looked to 
Jean, and she laughed, and her face 
was rosier than ever. 

“T’ve told you fifty times, Jean,’ 
said Douglas, ‘‘that your hardihood 
will lead to broken bones. Hill, here, 
will be laughing on the other side of 
his face ere the doctor’s done with him. 
You hurry home, and send a message 
for the doctor at once.” 

Jean acquiesced in the arrangement, 
and galloped off, thinking that the 
worst thing in the world would have 
been to have left the captain lying 
there half dead, or with his neck 
broken. She was on her way to re- 
ceive Frank Hill in Eden Braes, un- 
conscious of all that was to follow that 
welcome. 
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From Good Words. 
THE SAMARITAN PASSOVER. 

BY THE REV. ALEX. R. MACEWEN, D.D. 

In the spring of last year we heard 
from a German missionary at Gaza that 
a slight alteration in our plan of jour- 
ney would enable us to see the Samar- 
itan Passover. One of the advantages 
of travelling in Palestine with a small 
party is that dates and routes can easily 
be modified. There were only two of 
us, and we were of one mind in think- 
ing that that ancient ceremonial would 
be a natural sequel to our impressions 
of Mount Sinai and the Desert. So it 
was that, on the 9th of April, we 
pitched our tents in the Valley of 
Shechem, outside the town of Nablfs, 
and within a mile of Jacob’s Well. 

The camping-ground was chosen by 
our clever dragoman, Joseph Raad, in 
order that we might visit the Well fre- 
quently during the two days which 
would pass before the feast. In spite 
of the telegraph-post by which it is 
surmounted, and some unseemly sur- 
roundings, there are few sites in the 
Holy Land which cast such a flood of 
light upon the Gospel narrative. Little 
companies of tired travellers making 
their way from Galilee to Jerusalem 
and halting by the roadside for noon- 
day rest, solitary women stepping 
gracefully with pitcher on head from 
the village of Sychar (Ascar), and the 
broad expanse of waving corn ripening 
into the harvest, give a living reality to 
the fourth chapter of St. John. But 
no local feature is more suggestive 
than the close proximity of Mount 
Gerizim, which rises into a graceful 
dome one thousand feet above the 
Well. The woman of Sychar had only 
to lift her eyes when she said, *‘ Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain.” 
The hilltop, which had been crowned 
by an imposing and elaborate building 
until the days of John Hyrcanus, was 
almost within sound of the voice of 
Jesus when he replied, ‘‘The hour 
cometh when ye shall neither in this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship 
the Father.’”? You look up to the 
mountain, and all is bare ; your field- 
glass shows you a few broken and half- 
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buried stones. The time has come ; 
there is no worship of the Father there, 
and you remember how the Temple at 
Jerusalem is in the hands of those who 
reckon it a sin to call God “ Father.” 
Yet we could dimly descry preparations 
for such worship of God as still lingers 
on that mountain. 

Most of the towns of Palestine, 
although ugly and mean in themselves, 
are ‘beautiful for situation.”” But 
there is no finer site than that of Na- 
blfis, the ancient Shechem. It stands 
in a deep valley, which might almost 
be called a glen, with Mount Ebal and 
Mount Gerizim towering above as 
northern and southern sentinels. The 
valley is watered by more than eighty 
copious streams, and is fertile in such 
fruit-trees as Jotham named in his 
parable. The air is fresh and bright, 
while the shadows cast by the Hill 
of Blessing and the Hill of Cursing 
give that variety of color which one 
misses in many of the most beautiful 
parts of the Holy Land. The town 
itself is prosperous, with some twenty 
thousand inhabitants, occupied in agri- 
culture and the manufacture of soap 
and oil. Most of them are Mahom- 
medans. A single non-resident Greek 
priest supplies the wants of the East- 
ern Christians, and at the Protestant 
Church, which belongs to the Church 
Missionary Society, there is only a 
handful of worshippers. But the part 
of the population about which we were 
most anxious to learn was the Samar- 
itan community. Although trading 
quite freely with their neighbors, they 
live entirely by themselves. Their 
quarter of the town was empty except 
for a few sick folk and the very small- 
est babies. The rest of the tribe had 
gone to the top of Mount Gerizim five 
or six days before. Their synagogue 
was closed, and they had taken with 
them their most precious treasure — 
the famous ancient copy of the Pen- 
tateuch, which is their Bible, their 
magna charta, their ark, their altar, 
their holy of holies. 

In order to make what follows intel- 
ligible, a few words must be said about 
the history of this astonishing people. 
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When the Jews returned from the 
Captivity, there appeared a schism of 
which it is hard to trace the origin. It 
arose partly from intermarriage be- 
tween the Jews and the non-Jewish 
inhabitants, partly from the suspension 
of regular religious instruction, and 
partly from a dispute about the re- 
building of Jerusalem. This is not the 
place to discuss the matter fully. It 
must be enough to say that thereafter, 
side by side with the Established or 
State Church of the Jews, there ex- 
isted a large and prosperous body of 
Dissenters or Nonconformists, who 
boasted, as Dissenting Churches often 
do, that they preserved the original 
religion in its purest form. On the top 
of Mount Gerizim they built a temple 
of their own and invested it with all 
the sanctity of David’s Temple. Al- 
though it was probably against their 
will at first that they did not worship at 
Jerusalem, they made a virtue of their 
necessity, and declared that their wor- 
ship alone was authentic and inspired. 
They asserted that the Jewish edition 
of the five books of Moses had ‘een 
tampered with, while they entire’ re- 
jected the historical books an. the 
prophets. They believed in the unity 
of God and in his special favor towards 
Israel. They circumcised their chil- 
dren on the eighth day. They ob- 
served the Sabbath and the annual 
Jewish festivals. They held a certain 
faith in future rewards and _ punish- 
ments, although some authorities main- 
tain that, like the Sadducees, they did 
not believe in the resurrection of the 
dead. Further, they believed that God 
would raise up a prophet like unto 
Moses. They did not call him the 
Messiah, but the Restorer and the 
Guide ; yet they said that his name 
would begin with the letter M. After 
making various important disclosures, 
he would die and be buried beside Jo- 
seph in the Valley of Shechem. Seven 
thousand years thereafter the world 
would come to an end. 

Keen and bitter was the animosity 
between Samaritan and Jew. In no 


way did Jesus give greater offence 
than by speaking kind words about 
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Samaritans. Indeed, the worst which 
his own enemies could say about him 
was that he was a Samaritan and had a 
devil. In spite of the Evangelist’s 
preaching, they resisted Christianity 
firmly, and when the Roman Empire 
became Christian they came into vio- 
lent collision with it, sometimes siding 
with the Jews, sometimes attacking 
them. In the sixth century, they rose 
against the Christians, and massacred 
them by thousands, bringing down 
upon themselves a stroke of vengeance 
from which they have never recovered. 
But meanwhile they had spread not 
only over Palestine, but into Egypt, 
and they actually had a synagogue in 
Rome. In the twelfth century there 
were about a thousand of them in 
Nablfis, but these were gradually 
dwindling away. Until the seven- 
teenth century they had synagogues in 
Cairo and Damascus; these disap- 
peared. Seventy years ago they had a 
synagogue at Gaza ; now that has dis- 
appeared, and the only remnant is 
forty or fifty families, numbering some 
say one hundred and thirty-five, some 
one hundred and fifty-two, some one 
hundred and seventy souls, who cling 
to their historical capital. Probably, 
according to the laws of population, 
they must ultimately disappear; but 
during the last seventy years their 
number has scarcely changed. At 
present the males outnumber the fe- 
males, and several of the young men 
are waiting the growth of wives. They 
still hold rigidly and literally to their 
old articles of belief. Even as an ex- 
ample of religious persistency they are 
a marvel; but the marvel becomes 
something more than marvellous when 
we consider whence they derive the 
religion to which they cling so tena- 
ciously. It is the religion of the Books 
of Moses separated from the religion 
of the rest of the Bible. 

On Monday, the 11th of April, we 
mounted our horses and faced the steep 
hillside immediately behind Nablfis. 
A stiff half-hour’s climb brought us to 
the ridge or backbone of Mount Ge- 
rizim, and then we had another half- 
hour’s gradual ascent along an irregular 
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plateau. When within seven or eight 
minutes’ walk of the actual summit, we 
came within sight of the smooth piece 
of grass where the rite is celebrated. 
It is in a slight depression, not quite 
on the ridge, selected, no doubt, for 
shelter’s sake. Yet it stands out free 
and open to the sky, commanding the 
whole country. The first sight which 
caught the eye was a huge column 
of smoke, rising unbroken into the 
breathless blue from a large fire which 
a dozen men in white linen dresses 
were carefully nursing. Within a few 
yards the tents of the tribe, twenty-five 
or thirty in number, were pitched quite 
in military order. The women were at 
the tent doors putting finishing touches 
to their own toilets and their chil- 
dren’s. We passed on to examine the 
ruins at the summit, which is, perhaps, 
one hundred feet higher. There are 
the foundations of a great fortress, built 
in Justinian’s time, and remnants of a 
gigantic flight of steps, which probably 
led straight down to Jacob’s Well and 
Joseph’s Tomb. The only traces of 
the sacred buildings of the Samaritans 
are a few large stones built into a wall, 
said to be the stones which Joshua 
brought out of the Jordan, and a sa- 
cred rock corresponding to the Jewish 
sakrah in the Mosque of Omar. This 
rock, too, has a cave or vault, and it 
is associated with countless legends. 
They say that it is the spot where 
Abraham offered Isaac,} where Jacob 
saw the angels’ ladder, where Joshua 
built an altar, a tabernacle and a tem- 
ple. Indeed, they go stili farther back, 
saying that it is the centre of the earth, 
the place where Adam worshipped, the 
only hill that was not covered by the 
flood. Unlike the rock at Jerusalem, it 
is quite neglected and overgrown with 
grass ; but we were warned that if our 
profane feet touched it there would be 
vengeance either from men or from 
God. From the only complete build- 

1 The late Dean Stanley favored this claim. It 
will be noticed that at several points the writer’s 
observation differs from Dean Stanley’s pictur- 
esque account, contained in his ‘“‘ Lectures on the 
Jewish Church.” More than thirty years have 


passed since the date of his visit, and there may 
have been modifications of the ceremony. 
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ing —a little Mahommedan shrine, 
part of which is used as a cow-house — 
one has a splendid view, stretching 
from snowy Hermon to the hills above 
Jericho and the Mediterranean Sea, 
with the meadows across which Jesus 
journeyed towards Jerusalem nestling 
below. 

Hearing the sound of psalms from 
the tents, we knew that the feast was 
beginning, and that we must hurry 
back. We found all the men, fifty 
or sixty in number, gathered round 
the Tabernacle. Extremely handsome 
they are, tall and lithe, with statuesque 
features, clear brown eyes, aquiline 
noses, strong, firm lips, and that rich, 
peachy complexion which marks the 
pure Jewish stock. They were dressed 
in loose trousers, and long white robes 
or jackets. A few of the officials wore 
colored turbans. The Tabernacle was 
an ordinary tent, distinguished only by 
being oblong instead of round. At one 
side it opened into a court or square 
marked off by loose stones. There 
was no ornament of any sort, except on 
the dress of the high priest, who was 
clothed in a grey-white satin robe, with 
a pure white hood of soft texture over 
his head —altogether, a grand-looking 
personage. He stood at the Taber- 
nacle door, reading aloud, in a shifting 
monotone, passages from Exodus and 
Numbers with regard to the Passover. 
Some eight or ten of the older men 
stood beside him listening and giving a 
response now and then. They were 
not officials. The distinction was one 
of age, not of office, suggesting the 
natural origin of the eldership both 
in the Jewish and in the Christian 
Church. Huddled together at his feet 
were seven fat lambs, and a plentiful 
supply of hyssop was heaped beside 
them. 

The body of the people were other- 
wise employed. Some were sharpen- 
ing knives. Others were smoothing 
seven poles or spits about eight feet 
in length. The greater number were 
absorbed in dressing two pits or holes. 
The one was built of stone, ten feet 
deep and three or four feet wide. 
Blackened with smoke and stained 
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with blood, it had obviously been so 
used for many hundreds of years. At 
the bottom of it a large fire was being 
kindled. The other pit was shallower, 
and had never been used before ; in- 
deed, the process of digging it was 
barely finished. The women moved 
about freely, giving a hand in this and 
that piece of work, and the children 
played quite merrily, peeping into the 
pits, venturing to touch the knives, and 
gazing pitifully at the poor, shuddering 
lambs. 

Meantime the hour of sunset ap- 
proached, and all seemed to be ready. 
The high priest took two or three steps 
forward to a little mound, and at this 
sign the men came closer to the Taber- 
nacle. The women vanished ; but the 
boys and even some bold little girls 
stayed with their fathers, clasping their 
hands or their skirts as if going with 
them into a dark and solemn _ place. 
Then all was silent save the voice of 
the high priest, whose words grew 
louder and louder, rising rapidly from a 
low, plaintive groan into a fervent en- 
treaty that the Lord would rescue his 
beloved from their slavery. We could 
not follow him distinctly, but words 
like “straw,” ‘ bricks,’? ‘* Pharaoh ” 
were repeated. For a while the con- 
gregation joined in at the ends of the 
verses with a sort of double amen ; but 
eventually even this response ceased, 
and the distant hollows of the ever- 
lasting hills gave back uninterrupted 
echoes of the weird complaint. 

When the sun came quite near the 
horizon, they formed a close circle in 
the space between the Tabernacle and 
the pit; the seven lambs were passed 
along from hand to hand and _ held 
firmly, each by two or three men, 


at equal distances from one another | 


within the circle. One of the turbaned 
men ran to the top of a neighboring 
knoll, from which the Mediterranean 
could be seen, and watched the sinking 
sun. The high priest’s narrative had 
reached the very point at which 
the first celebration is described. He 
stopped, and all was deadly still. Then 


suddenly the man on the knoll raised 
his arm to signify that the sun had 
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touched the sea, and in a moment 
seven knives flashed into the air; the 
seven lambs sank with a gurgle on the 
grass ; a great sigh or shout of thank- 
fulness rose into the air; and the high 
priest renewed his reading in a pas- 
sionate and triumphant tone, as of a 
man who had heard that the Lord had 
smitten the first-born, from the first- 
born of Pharaoh that sat on his throne 
unto the first-born of the captive that 
was in the dungeon. When he began 
to read, a turbaned man ran swiftly 
out of the Tabernacle with a bow] of 
the blood and a handful of hyssop, and 
passed from tent to tent, scoring the 
top of each tent door with a deep 
blood-stain. The congregation fell 
upon one another’s necks, and kissed 
each other with deep emotion, many 
with tears in their eyes, and a look of 
intense relief as of those who have 
passed through a crisis much to be re- 
membered. 

Meanwhile some dozen men _ had 
fallen upon the carcases. They fell 
upon them with a wild enthusiasm, 
pouring hot water over them, and dex- 
terously removing the fleeces. The 
children rushed forward gleefully to 
assist in the plucking, like camp-fol- 
lowers plundering the slain in battle. 
Thereafter there was a careful exam- 
ination. One of the lambs which had 
not died instantaneously was pro- 
nounced to be unclean. The other six, 
when the unclean parts and the right 
shoulders had been removed, were 
fastened on the wooden spits, placed 
carefully in the stone-built hole or oven 
already described, and covered in with 
earth and clay according to the pre- 
cept : ‘ They shall eat the flesh on that 
night roast with fire ; eat not of it raw 
nor sodden with water, but roast with 
rowed The older men _ returned to 
|prayer and Bible reading under the 
| guidance of the high priest, while the 
younger gave themselves to the de- 
struction of the one poor lamb which 
had not died worthily. They put it — 
|with the wool and unclean parts of 
the others—into the great fire and 
watched with eager care till every mor- 
sel was consumed. Then they buried 
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the ashes in the smaller of the two 
trenches. 

About this time, 8.30 P.M., most of 
the spectators—two score, perhaps, 
chiefly Mahommedans from Nablis — 
went away ; but as we had resolved to 
see the feast itself we did not grudge a 
few cold hours on the hilltop, and we 
were well repaid. Although the reci- 
tation continued, with intervals, less 
attention was paid to it, and most of 
the Samaritans went to their tents, 
which we were allowed to visit. The 
high priest himself received us kindly, 
and gave us a glimpse of their precious 
Bible, as well as some interesting in- 
formation. No recompense was asked 
except a subscription towards teaching 
children the Pentateuch, which we, be- 
ing believers in the Bible, were most 
willing to give. They offered us shel- 
ter for the night, but we preferred to 
snatch a two hours’ sleep in the open 
air after Jacob’s fashion, and to stroll 
again among the ruins. The paschal 
moon was shining brilliantly, lighting 
up the old stones, the corn-plains be- 
neath, the firm outlines of Ebal, and 
the little encampment of the faithful. 

Towards midnight, about four hours 
after the slaughtering, a cry arose that 
the lambs were nearly roasted. The 
noise of prayer grew louder, and the 
men gathered round the Tabernacle. 
This time they had staffs in their 
hands, and some, if not all, had sandals 
on their feet, according to the com- 
mandment. At a sign from the high 
priest the cover of the pit was removed, 
and a dense volume of smoke rose up 
towards heaven. The lambs were 
lifted out by the poles all black and 
stiff —waesome they looked in the 
moonlight — and carried to the piace of 
sacrifice, where they were placed upon 
mats. The prayers ceased suddenly 
with the word, ‘ Ye shall eat it,’’ and 
in a few minutes, without further cere- 
mony, every man in the company had 
a chop or shank or piece of flesh in his 
mouth, eating rather greedily till the 
first burst of hunger was satisfied. 
Hungry they might well be after spend- 
ing such a night. They ate the lamb 
with herbs, unleavened bread, and lib- 
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eral draughts of white wine. Very 
soon, however, they began to think of 
one another, and pressed dainty mor- 
sels upon their neighbors, not forget- 
ting the little boys who clung to their 
fathers’ cloaks. I saw one man slip- 
ping a piece up his sleeve, probably as 
a conjugal peace-offering. It was a 
hearty, pleasant meal, a bond of friend- 
ship and of tribal feeling, although, ac- 
cording to Scripture, it was eaten in 
haste. Of course, we were offered no 
share, for does not the Bible say, ‘* A 
foreigner shall not eat thereof ; no un- 
circumcised person shall eat thereof” ? 
When the men were fully satisfied, 
portions were carried to the women, 
who had been standing in the doors of 
their tents, and then the fire was kin- 
dled again. Every scrap that had not 
been eaten was brought together ; they 
hunted by torchlight for stray morsels, 
like men searching for gold. All was 
carefully burnt, for the law of Moses 
says: “Ye shall let nothing remain 
until the morning ; there shall not any- 
thing of the flesh remain all night.” 
When this was over they met again 
in the Tabernacle for a long diet of 
prayer, which did not close till day- 
break. Before midday their houses at 
Nablfis were reopened, and they had 
returned to their ordinary avocations, 
leaving Mount Gerizim to be a grazing- 
ground for cattle till another feast-day 
should come round. 

Throughout the whole ceremony 
there was nothing of the nature of dis- 
play. From first to last it was simple, 
human, and unaffected. We specta- 
tors were not recognized, except by 
way of common courtesy. We were 
treated exactly as two Midianites might 
have been treated if they had happened 
to come to the tents of [srael at Pass- 
over time. 

For, of course, the chief interest of 
this unique scene lies in the living pic- 
ture which it furnishes of that great 
ceremonial. Some little deviations 
there probably have been during those 
three thousand years ; but in its es- 
sence and in its general features this 
must have been the character of the 
feast which more than any other out- 
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ward mark distinguished the Jewish 
religion before the times of the Temple 
ceremonial. No doubt, in some re- 
spects, it has a half-savage character, 
with its bloodshed and burning and 
rapid eating after a long fast. There 
is an absence of what is called spirit- 
uality and of religious elevation. But 
the simplicity of it, its freedom from 
ritual, its family character, its obvious 
reminiscences of the habits of a wan- 
dering life, and, above all, its direct 
connection with a great event of sacred 
history ; these features show the orig- 
inal meaning of the Passover, and its 
appropriateness to the time of its insti- 
tution. 

Yet we must not exaggerate, or over- 
praise the early religious habits of the 
Jews. How different the thoughts 
which accompanied such a ceremony 
from the thoughts of God’s people in 
later ages! ‘Sacrifice and offering 
Thou wouldst not. Will I eat the flesh 
of bulls or drink the blood of goats ? 
— the sacrilices of God are a broken 
heart.”” How different the idea of 
those butchered and sheared lambs 
from the thought of him who was 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
was dumb as a sheep before her shear- 
ers! How different that half-savage 
feast from the quiet hour in the upper 
chamber, when Jesus said, ‘*‘ With de- 
sire I have desired to eat this Passover 
with you before I suffer’?! How few 
the points of contact between the bod- 
ily satisfaction with which those Samar- 
itans devour roasted lambs, and the 
feelings that arise in Christian hearts 
when we say that Christ our Passover 
is sacrificed for us ! 

Different ? Yes: as the seed differs 
from the flower, as the struggling 
stream differs from the broad river, as 
the first thoughts of a child about God 
differ from the matured religion of the 
philosopher. Historically, they are 
one and the same. Through the work- 
ing of the Divine Spirit of truth and 
reverence and humanity upon such a 
primitive usage, man has reached the 
grandest and broadest views of his rela- 
tion to the justice and the mercy of the 
Most High. It is by the inworking of 
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that Spirit that we have learned to 
reckon him who declared at Jacob’s 
Well that God is a spirit, as the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world. 


From The Spectator. 
THE LONDON HORSE AT HOME. 

LONDON horses are the result of the 
completest form of ‘* urban immigra- 
tion’? known. Probably not thirty of 
the three hundred thousand which live 
within the Metropolitan area were born 
there. Yet, such is the natural intelli- 
gence of their kind, that, after a train- 
ing lasting not more than eight months, 
even at the longest, they are as much at 
home in London streets, and as healthy 
in London stables, as if they had never 
known the freedom of a Suffolk straw- 
yard, or an Irish hillside. Even in 
manners and appearance, the London 
horse differs from his country cousin, 
Even the street arab detects the latter. 
‘¢ Hullo! here’s a country ’orse ; let’s 
take a rise out of him,” was the amia- 
ble comment of a street urchin, on see- 
ing a rustic Dobbin which had brought 
a load of hay into town during the 
summer droughts, munching from its 
nose-bag outside a Chelsea “ public.” 

In “The Horse World of London,’’ 
published by the Religious Tract Soci- 
ety, Mr. W. J. Gordon has given not a 
sketch, but an exhaustive and brightly 
written account of the varied lives and 
work of the animals themselves, and of 
the organized system of collective own- 
ership which mainly governs the em- 
ployment and purchase of London 
horses. There is hardly a page in the 
book which is not full of facts, mainly 
new, and always interesting. As we 
read, the mixed and bewildering equine 
crowd which pours along the streets in 
carriages and four-wheeled cabs, trades- 
men’s carts and parcel-vans, brewers’ 
drays and road-cars, dust-carts and 
coal-carts, hansoms and hearses, is re- 
solved into classes, nations, and call- 
ings, destined for separate uses, with 
reasonable purpose. The immense scale 
on which horses are now ‘“ jobbed” 
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from large proprietors, and the steady 
decline of private ownership, is per- 
haps the most interesting fact, from an 
economic point of view, on which Mr. 
Gordon dwells. Tilling, of Peckham, 
owns a stud of twenty-five hundred of 
all kinds, and these are hired for work 
in every part of the Kingdom, from 
the heavy cart-horse to the riding-cob. 
They are to be found in Sunderland, in 
Cornwall, and at Brighton. They are 
hired by every class of customer, from 
the lord mayor and sheriffs to the laun- 
dry company. Peck and Frean hire a 
hundred for their biscuit-vans ; a great 
brewer ‘‘ jobs’ as many more. Even 
some of the tram-lines are thus horsed ; 
so is the Fire Brigade, the Salvage 
Corps, and now the mounted police. 
The advantage of these large establish- 
ments is plain. If a horse turns out 
unfit for the use for which it is bought, 
it can be transferred to another. If 
unsuited for a smart carriage, it can be 
hired out to the doctor, and if trouble- 
some, can be put to hard labor for a 
season in an omnibus, and thence 
transferred, after a course of disci- 
pline, to the luxurious life of private 
service. This is an old device ; but 
hitherto the transfer could not be made 
without the sale and repurchase of the 
animal at a loss, until the horse-owner 
increased his stock to a size which 
made such change of employment pos- 
sible. One small owner, the possessor 
of four or five light ‘‘ vanners,’? was 
wont to boast that he had bought a 
horse for £5 and sold it for £50 ; and 
we will present Mr. Gordon with the 
story for his next edition. The ani- 
mal, purchased at an equine “ rub- 
bish’’ sale, was a confirmed bolter. 
No sooner was it harnessed than it set 
off at full gallop, a career which gener- 
ally ended in a smash, and the immedi- 
ate resale of the culprit. But the new 
purchaser, far from trying to check this 
propensity, resolved, as he said, to 
“humor him a bit,’”? and generously 
“¢ lent him to a fire-engine.’’? The horse | 
soon found that he was encouraged not 
only to bolt at starting, but to keep up | 
the pace, and in six months was quite 
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ready to stand in harness or to start at 
any speed wished by his driver. Be- 
sides the great ‘* jobbers,”’ the omnibus 
companies, the railways, the London 
vestries, and the large breweries and 
distilleries own troops and regiments of 
horses, and the combination of capi- 
tal and high organization with proper 
economic management in these great 
establishments has set a standard of 
good and humane treatment by which 
the London horse has greatly benefited. 
Better and larger stables, good food and 
litter, and steady work, with regular 
days of rest, have lengthened the life 
and improved the physique of the Lon- 
don horse. A good brewer’s horse, 
standing 17.2, was weighed by Mr. Gor- 
don, and tipped the beam at just over 
the ton. The driver weighed 20 stone 
12 pounds! The van, fully loaded, 6 
tons 15 hundredweight, to which must 
be added the harness, making a total 
with the driver of nearly 8 tons. Three 
horses draw the whole; and it was 
stated that, on the average, three 
horses now do the work which four 
did twenty years ago. ‘‘ The vans have 
improved, the roads have improved, 
and the horses have improved, — espe- 
cially the horses.’? We agree with Mr. 
Gordon in thinking that steady atten- 
tion to the breeding of draught-horses 
all over the country has probably in- 
creased their size and power, just as it 
has increased the average size of the 
thoroughbred. The latter gains one 
hand in a century. In 1700 he stood, 
on the average, at 13.2 ; he now stands 
15.3. We might suggest a rough test 
of the growth of the draught-horse. 
The shafts of the ‘* tumbril,’’ or coun- 
try two-wheeled farm-cart, have prob- 
ably been set on at their present height 
by the tradition of one hundred years 
in wheelwrights’ shops. If compared 
with the height of the shafts in the 
*“‘iumbrils’? used for the monster 
horses of the London vestries, a clue 
might be gained as to the proportionate 
increase in the height of the best 
draught-horses. 

The main conditions of health for 
the London horse, when once accli- 
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matized, seem to be the Sunday’s rest, 
and proper care of his feet. Experi- 
ence only proves the truth of the evi- 
dence given by Bianconi, when the 
whole mail traffic of Ireland was run 
on his cars. He owned more horses 
than any man of his time, and declared 
that he got far more work out of them 
when he ran them only six days a 
week than when he ran them seven. 
Mr. Gordon cites Lord Erskine’s speech 
when introducing a bill dealing with 
cruelty to animals; ‘* Man’s dominion 
is not absolute, but is limited by the 
obligations of justice and mercy ;” 
and, except in the case of certain un- 


fortunate hackneys, which can be used | 


in carts on week-days, and serve in 
a cab on Sundays, most owners seem 
now to recognize both the justice and 
utility of allowing their horses a Sab- 
bath of rest. 
aggravated by any mischief in 
horses’ feet, most of the cases of * cru- 
elty’’ being due to working them in 
that condition. The ponderous hoof 
of the dray-horse crushes down upon 
iron or sharp stone, and at once drives 
Iron 


the object deep into the foot. 
nails inflict the worst injuries, and 
when ‘‘demolitions ’’ are going on, or 


masses of broken material are known 
to be about to be carted through 
the streets, drags and vans are often 
sent by circuitous routes in order 
to avoid the nail-studded pavements. 
Proper shoeing is almost as important 
as daily foot examination for these 
bulky horses. ‘‘ There is no animal 
more carefully shod than a brewer’s 
horse,’’ writes Mr. Gordon. ‘* At Cour- 
age’s, for instance, no such things as 
standard sizes are known. Many have 
a different make and shape of shoe on 
each hoof. The shoe is always made 
specially to fit the foot, and these are 


never thrown away, but are mended — | 


soled and heeled in fact—by having 
pieces of iron welded into them again 
and again. Some of the shoes are 
steel-faced ; some are barred, the shoe 


going all round the foot ; some have | 


heels, some toes ; some one clip, some 
two. In fact, there are almost as many 


jand the typical cab-horse. 


Hard work is terribly | 
the | 
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makes of shoes as in a Northampton 
shoe-factory.”’ 

Mr. Gordon has a separate and amus- 
ing treatise on nearly every branch 
of the London horse-world, from the 
queen’s ‘* Creams” to the funeral steed 
His story 
of the request that King William IV. 
would delay hastening to the House to 
dissolve Parliament in 1831, in order to 
give time for the cream-colored State 
horses to have their manes plaited, and 
the king’s reply, ‘‘ Plait the manes! 
I’ll go in a hackney coach,” is part of 
the tradition of the Buckingham palace 
stables. But the sequel of the indig- 
nant coachman swearing at the guard 
of honor, and having to descend from 
the box and apologize after convey- 
ing his Majesty to the House, gives 
greater finish to the episode. The 
funeral horses are State steeds in 
their way also, and, like the queen’s 
cream-colors, are foreigners, or of for- 
eign extraction. But the creams are 
of Hanoverian descent. The ‘ Black 
Brigade ”’ are all Flemish, and come to 
London by way of Rotterdam and Har- 
wich. There are nearly seven hundred 
in London ; and these are mainly the 
property of one or two large owners. 
‘The jobmaster is at the back of the 
burying world.’”’ One of these speaks 
very pleasantly of his black stud. ‘I 
am not a horsey man,”’ says the under- 
taker, ‘‘ but I have known this class of 
horse all my life, and I say they are 
quite affectionate and good-natured, 
and seem to know instinctively what 
you say to them and what you want. 
One thing, they have an immense 
amount of self-esteem, and that you 
have to humor. Of course I have to 
choose the horses, and I do not choose 
the vicious ones. ,I can tell them by 
the glance they give as they look round 
at me.’”’? They are very fanciful as to 
their company, and if a colored horse 


|is put in the stalls among them, the 


blacks at once turn fretful and miser- 
able. Mr. Gordon has a fund of stories 
and experiences of the sale-rooms, the 
donkey-mart at Islington, and the ex- 
port and import trade. 
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